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TEXT BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


BY 


CLARENCE L. SPEYERS, 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, RUTGERS COLLEGE. 





CONTENTS: Chap. I.—Some General Remarks on Energy. Chap. II.—Gases. Chap. 
IlI.—Heat. Chap. IV.—Physical Changes. Chap. V.—Equilibrium. Chap. VI.—Chemical 
Kinetics. Chap. VII.—Phases. Chap. VIII.—When Temperature is Variable. Chap. IX.— 
Electro-Chemistry. Chap. X.—Ions. Tables. 


PREFACE. 


Excepting the chapter on Phases, this book represents what I have been in the habit of teach- 
ing the Senior Class in the Chemical Course at Rutgers College. I find lectures very unsatisfactory. 
The subject needs much thought and the student does not seem able to get the proper material for 
this from notes unless the lectures are made mere dictations. Besides, Physical Chemistry has 
attained such development that it is well to put a certain part of it in permanent text-book form now. 
For whatsoever changes in our views time may bring, certain ideas we now have will not change. 
These fundamental ideas I have tried to put into this book. Of course I have included some theories 
and ideas that will certainly have to be rejected as the years pass by. That cannot be helped. 

I have not attempted to give a historical development of any subject, but have presented the 
subject in what I found the clearest way, sometimes adopting one person’s views in one part of 
a subject, another’s view in another part, and perhaps my own in still another part. So I find it 
impossible in my lectures and in this book to state who was the first to develope any particular 
theory or discover any particular fact. I refer the student to Ostwald’s Lehrbuch der allgemeinen 
Chemie, Nernst’s Theoretische Chemie, Gibb's Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Substances, and 
Zeitschrift Phys. Chemie. All these have been freely used in preparing this text-book. 

I have adopted the view that matter is a collection of energies in space, considering the rela- 
tions of the energies to be the prime object of investigation. With Ostwald, I feel confident that 
the materialistic interpretation has passed its prime and has no promise in the future. At the same 
time, as this is a text-book, I give the prominent materialistic views of the present time. 

This book is intended for self instruction, of course, as well as for class room use. Whoever 


works through it conscientiously, paying particular attention to the problems, will have a very fair 
idea of Physical Chemistry. 
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THE EARLY ITALIAN 


ARTISTS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


[This article is printed, with the permission of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, from excerpts 


taken from his unpublished manuscript on 7he Early Italian Artists. 


It forms part of 


one of the series of lectures which Mr. Crawford is now delivering in the western States. 
The others of this interesting series are lectures on /takan Home Life in the Middle 
Ages; Leo XII. in the Vatican; The Italy of Horace.) 


ART is not dependent on the creation of 
genius alone. It is also the result of de- 
veloping manual skill to the highest degree. 
Without genius, works of art might as well 
be turned out by machinery ; withovt man- 
ual skill, genius could have no means of 
expression. As a matter of fact, in our 
own time, it is the presence of genius, 
without manual skill, or foolishly despising 
it, that has produced a sort of school called 
the impressionist. 

To go back to first principles, the word 
Art, as every one knows, is derived 
directly from the Latin Ars, artis, which 
the best Latin dictionary translates or de- 
fines: ‘‘ The faculty of joining anything 
corporeal or spiritual properly or skillfully ’’ 
—and therefore: ‘‘skill, dexterity, art, 
ability "'"—and then: ‘‘skill or faculty of 
the mind or body that shows itself in per- 
forming any work, trade, profession, art, 
science."’ 

Now it is always admitted that art grew 
out of handicraft, when everything was 
made by hand, and when the competition 
between workers was purely personal, be- 
cause each man worked for himself and 
not for a company in which his individu- 


ality was lost. That is nowhere more 
clear than in Italy, though the conditions 
were similar throughout Europe until the 
universal introduction of machinery. The 
transition from handicraft to art was di- 
rect, quick and logical, and at first it ap- 
peared almost simultaneously in all the 
trades. The Renascence appears to us as 
sort of glorious vision in which all that 
was beautiful suddenly sprung into being 
again, out of all that was rough and chaotic 
and barbarous. In real fact the Renas- 
cence began among carpenters, and black- 
smiths, and stone masons, and weavers, 
when they began to take pride in their 
work, when they began to try to ornament 
their own tools, when the joiner who knew 
nothing of the Greeks began to trace a pat- 
tern with a red-hot nail onthe clumsy 
wooden chest, when the smith dinted out a 
simple design upon the head of his ham- 
mer, when the mason chipped out a face 
or a leaf on the corner of the rough stone 
house, and when the weaver taught him- 
self to make patterns in the stuff he wove. 
The true beginning of the Renascence was 
the first improvement of hand-work after 
an age in which everything people used 
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was rougher and worse than anything we 
can possibly imagine. Then one thing 
suggested another, and each generation 
found some new thing to do, till the result 
was a great movement and a great age. 
But there never was, and never could have 
been any art at all without handwork. 
Progress makes almost everything by 
machinery, and dreams of abolishing 
hand-work altogether, and of making 
Nature's forces do everything, and provide 
everything for everybody, so that nobody 
need work at all, and everybody may have 
a like share in what is to cost nobody any- 
thing. Then, in the dream, everybody 
will be devoted to what we vaguely call 
intellectual pursuits, and the human race 
will be raised to an indefinitely high level. 
In reality, if such things were possible, we 
should turn into oysters, or into something 
about as intelligent. It is the experience 
of all ages that human beings will not 
work unless they are obliged to, and de- 
generate rapidly in idleness, and there 
have not been m any exceptions to the rule. 
Art grew out of hand-work, and it grew in 
it, too, as a plant in the soil ; when there is 
no more hand-work, there will be no more 
art. The two belong to each other and 
neither can do without the other. 

Of course, I do not mean to say there 
was a succession of centuries, or even one 
century, during which no pictures were 
painted in Italy, or no sculptures carved. 
The tradition of the arts survived, like the 
tradition of Latin poetry, with the same re- 
sult, that rude works were produced in the 
early churches and monastic institutions. 
But there was no life in these things; and 
when, after a long time, after the early 
crusades, Byzantine artists came to Italy, 
their productions were even worse than 
those of the still ignorant Italians, because 
they were infinitely more pretentious, with 
their gildings and conventionalities and 
expressionless types, and were not really 
so near the truth. What I mean is that 
the revival of real art came from a new be- 
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ginning deep down and out of sight, among 
humble craftsmen and hard working 
artisans, who found out by degrees that 
their hands could do more than they had 
been taught to do, or that objects of daily 
use need not be ugly or merely plain in 
order to be strong and well made and 
serviceable. And as this knowledge grew 
among them with practice and by experi- 
ment, they rose to the power of using for 
new purposes of beauty the old methods 
of painting and sculpture, which had sur- 
vived, indeed, but which were of no value 
to the old-fashioned artists who had 
learned them from generation to genera- 
tion, without understanding and without 
enthusiasm. 

The highest of the crafts in the Middle 
Age was goldsmithing. When almost 
every other artistic taste had disappeared 
from daily life in that rough age, the love 
of personal adornment had survived, and 
when painters and sculptors were a small 
band of men, trained to represent certain 
things in certain ways—trained like a 
church choir, in fact, to the endless repeti- 
tion of ancient themes—the goldsmiths had 
latitude and freedom to their hearts’ de- 
sire, and so many buyers‘ for their work 
that their own numbers were not nearly so 
limited as those of ‘‘artists’’ in the nar- 
row sense. One chief part of their art lay in 
drawing and modelling, another in casting 
metals, another in chiselling, and they were 
certainly the draughtsmen of the age when 
the art of drawing was practically lost 
among painters, and it was because they 
learned how to draw that so many of them 
became great painters when the originality 
of two or three men of genius had opened 
the way. 

One says ‘‘two or three,’’ vaguely, but 
the art had grown out of infancy when 
they appeared, and there was an enormous 
distance between Cimabue, whom the peo- 
ple call the father of painting, and the 
Cosmas family, of whom the last died 
about the time that Cimabue was born. 
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But though Cimabue was a noble, the Cos- 
mas family who preceded him were artisans 
first and artists afterwards, and men of the 
people; and Giotto, whom Cimabue dis- 
covered sketching sheep on a piece of slate 
with a pointed stone, was a shepherd lad. 
So was Andrea Mantegna, who dominated 
Italian art a hundred and fifty years later 
—so was David, one of the greatest poets 
that ever lived, and so was Sixtus the 
Fifth, one of the strongest popes that ever 
reigned—all shepherds. 

It is rather remarkable that although so 
many famous painters were goldsmiths, 
none of the very greatest were. The gold- 
smiths were Oreagna, Ghiberti, Ghirlan- 
dajo, Antonio del Pollaiuolo, Francia, 
Verrocchio, Andrea del Sarto. But 
Benvenuto Cellini, the greatest of gold- 
smiths, was never a painter, and the very 
greatest painters were never goldsmiths, for 
Cimabue, Giotto, Mantegna, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Perugino, Raphael, Michaelangelo, 
all began in the profession that made them 
the greatest artists of their age. 

It is very hard to get at an idea of what 
men thought about art in those times. 
Perhaps it would be near the truth to say 
that it was looked upon as a universal] 
means of expression. What strikes one 
most in the great pictures of that time is 
their earnestness, not in the sense of reli- 
gious faith, but in the determination to do 
nothing without a perfectly clear and defi- 
nite meaning, which any cultivated person 
could understand, and at which even a 
child might guess. Nothing was done for 
effect, nothing was done merely for beauty’s 
sake. It was as if the idea of usefulness, 
risen with art from the hand-crafts, under- 
lay the intentions of beauty, or of devotion, 
or of history which produced the picture. 
In those times, when the artist put in any 
accessory he asked himself: ‘‘ Does it 
mean anything ?’’ whereas most painters 
of to-day, in the same case, ask them- 
selves: ‘* Will it look well ?’’ © The differ- 
ence between the two points of view is the 
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difference between jesting and being in 
earnest, between an art that compares itself 
with a ideal feature, and the art of to-day 
that measures itself with an ideal past. 

The great painters of the Renascence 
appealed to men and to men’s selves, 
whereas the great painters of to-day appeal 
chiefly to men’s eyes and to that much of 
men which can be stirred through the eye 
only. 

It was not that those artists were religious 
enthusiasts, moved by a spiritual faith such 
as that which inspired Fra Angelico and 
one or two others. Few of them were 
religious men; several of them, like Peru- 
gino, were atheists. It was not, I think, 
because they looked upon art itself asa 
very sacred matter, not to be jested with, 
since they used their art against their ene- 
mies for purposes of revenge and ridicule. 
It was rather because everyone was in 
earnest then, and was forced to be by 
the nature of the times; whereas people 
now are only relatively in earnest, and 
stake their money only where men once 
staked their lives. That was one reason. 
Another may be that the greatest painters 
of those times were practically men of uni- 
versal genius and were always men of vast 
reading and cultivation, the equals and 
often the superiors of the learned in all 
other branches of science, literature and 
art. They were not only great painters, 
but great men and great thinkers, and far 
above doing anything solely ‘‘ for effect.’’ 
Leonardo da Vinci has been called the 
greatest man of the fifteenth century—so 
has Michaelangelo—so perhaps, has Ra- 
phael. They seemed able to do every- 
thing, and they have not been surpassed 
in what they did as painters, sculptors, ar- 
chitects, engineers, fortifiers of cities, 
mathematicians, thinkers. No one nowa- 
days ever thinks of a painter as being any- 
thing but a painter, and people shrug their 
shoulders at the idea that an artist can do 
anything of the kind called ‘‘serious’’ in 
this age. 
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* * * * % * 

Men worked harder then than now, and 
their teachers and their tools helped them 
less, so that they learned more _thor- 
oughly what they learned at all. And 
there was much less to distract a man 
then, when he had discovered his own 
talent, while there was everything to spur 
him. Amusements were few and mostly 
the monopoly of rich nobles, but success 
was quick and generous, and itself en- 
nobled the men who attained to it—that is, 
it instantly made him the companion and 
often the friend of the most cultivated men 
and women of the day. Then, as now, 
success meant access to so-called ‘‘society’’ 
for those whose birth had placed them 
outside of it. But ‘‘society’’ was different 
then. It consisted chiefly of men who had 
fought their own way to power, and had 
won it by a superiority both intellectual 
and physical; and of women who often 
realized and carried out the unsatisfied in- 
tellectual aspirations of their husbands and 
fathers. 

* * * * * * 

Modern society is the enemy of individu- 
ality, whether in dress, taste or criticism, 
and the fear of seeming different from 
other people is greater than the desire to 
rise higher than other people by purely 
personal means. In the same way, social- 
ism is the enemy of all personal distinc- 
tion, whatever the socialists may say to 
the contrary and is, therefore, opposed to 
all artistic development and in favor of al} 
that is wholesale, machine made and labor 
saving. 

We are almost at the opposite extreme 
of existence from the early Renascence. 
That was the age of small principalities, 
ours is the day of great nations. Any one 
who will carefully read the history of the 
Renascence will come to the inevitable 
conclusion that the greatest artists and 
writers of to-day are very far from being 
the rivals of those who were great then. 
Shakespeare was almost the contemporary 
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of Titian ; there has been neither a Shake- 
speare nor a Titian since, nor any writer 
or artist in the most distant manner ap- 
proaching them, yet go backward from 
them and you will find Dante, as great as 
Shakespeare, and at least three artists, 
Michaelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Raphael, quite as great as Titian. 

They were the growth of a period in 
which all the ideas of civilized mankind 
tended in a direction diametrically op- 
posed to that taken by our modern theories. 
The greatest artists, poets and literary men 
are developed where all conditions most 
develop individuality. 

It was the great scope for individuality, 
the great prizes to be won by individuality, 
the honor paid to individuality that helped 
the painters to their high success. It was 
the abundance of material, hitherto never 
used in art, the variety of that material, in 
an age when variety was the rule and not 
the exception, it was the richness of that 
material, not in quantity and variety only, 
but in individual quality, that made early 
paintings what we see. It was their genu- 
ine and true love of beauty, and of nature 
and of the eternal relations between nature 
and beauty, that made those men great 
artists. It was the hampering of individu- 
ality, the exhaustion and disappearance of 
material and the degeneration of a love of 
beauty to a love of effect that put an end 
to the great artistic cycle in Italy, and 
soon afterwards in the rest of the world, 
with Rembrandt and Van Dyck, the last 
of the really great artists. 

* * * * * * 

Progress is not civilization, though we 
generally couple the two words together, 
and often confound their values. Prog- 


ress has to do with what we call the 
industrial arts, their development, and 
the consequent increase of wealth. Civil- 
ization means, on the other hand, among 
many things, the growth and perfecting 
the in- 
appreciation of 


of ‘‘art,’’ ‘in the singular; 
crease of a_ general 
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“art,’’ the refinement of manners which 
follows upon a widespread improvement 
of taste; the general elevation of a 
people's thoughts above the hard condi- 
tions in which a great people's struggle for 
existence, preéminence and wealth take 
place. 

Civilization has nothing to do with 
morality. That is rather a shocking state- 
ment, perhaps, but it is a true one. It 
may be balanced by saying that civiliza- 
tion has nothing to do with immorality 
either. The early Christians were looked 
upon as a very uncivilized people by the 
Romans of their time, and the meanest 
descendants of the Greeks secretly called 
the Romans themselves barbarians. In 
point of civilization and what we call culti- 
vation, Alcibiades was immeasurably su- 
perior to St. Paul, St. Bernard or Abraham 
Lincoln, though Alcibiades had no morality 
to speak of and not much conscience. 
Moreover, it is a fact that great reformers 
of morals have often been great enemies 
of art and destroyers of the beautiful. Fra 
Bartolommeo, who is thought by many to 
have equaled Raphael in the latter's 
early days, became a follower of Savanarola, 
burned all his wonderful drawings and 
studies and shut himself up in a monastery 
to lead a religious life; and though he 
yielded, after several years, to the com- 
mand of his superiors, and began painting 
again; he confined himself altogether to 
devotional subjects as long as as he lived, 
and fell far behind Raphael, who was cer- 
tainly not an exemplary character, even in 
those days. 

In Europe and in the Latin languages, 
there is a distinction, and a universally 
accepted one, between education and in- 
struction. It is something like that which 
I am trying to make clear between Civili- 
zation and Progress. An instructed man, 
means a man who has learned much, but 
who may have no manners at all, may eat 
with his knife, forget to wash his hands, 
wear outlandish clothes, and be ignorant 
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even of the ordinary forms of politeness. 
An educated person, on the contrary, may 
know very little Latin, and no Greek, and 
may be shaky in the multiplication table; 
but he may have perfect manners, to de- 
serve the designation, and tact, with a 
thorough knowledge of all these customs 
and outward forms, which distinguish 
what calls itself civilized society from the 
rest of the world. Anyone can see that 
such instruction, on the one hand, and 
such education, on the other, are derived 
from wholly different sources, and must 
lead to wholly different results; and it is 
as common nowadays to find men who 
have the one without the other, as it ever 
was in ancient Greece or Rome. I would 
almost assert that it is more common, 
since progress is so often mistaken for 
civilization and tacitly supposed to be able 
to do without it. But no one would dare 
to say that progress cannot go on in a high 
state of civilization. All that can be stated 
with absolute certainty is that they are 
independent of each other, since prog- 
ress means ‘‘going on’’ and therefore 
‘‘change;'’ whereas civilization may re- 
main at the same high level for a very 
long period, without any change at all. 
Compare our own country with China, for 
instance. In the industrial arts—the 
plural ‘‘arts,’’ we are centuries ahead of 
Asia; but our manners are rough and 
even brutal, compared with the elaborate 
politeness of the Chinese, and we should 
labor in vain to imitate the marvellous 
productions of their art. We may prefer 
our art to that of the far East, though 
there are many good critics who place the 
Japanese artists far higher than our own; 
but no one can deny the superior skill of 
the Asiatics in the making of every thing 
artistic. 

But we must not undervalue in art 
the importance of the minor and special 
sort of progress, which means a real and 
useful improvement in method and ma- 
terials. That is, doubtless, a part, a first 
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step, in the general progress which tends ul- 
timately to the invention of machinery, but 
which, in its development, passes through 
the highest perfection of manual work. 

The first effect of this sort of progress in 
art was to give men of genius new and bet- 
ter tools, and therefore a better means of 
expression. 

* * * * * * 

The theoretical rights of man, as usual 
in the world’s history, had gone down be- 
fore the practical strength of individuals, 
whose success tended again to call into 
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activity other individuals, to the general ex- 
altation of talent for the general oppression 
of mediocrity. In other words, that con- 
dition had been produced which is most 
favorable to genius, because everything, 
except genius and brute strength, had been 
reduced to slavery in the social scale. The 
power to take and hold, on the one hand, 
and the power to conceive and execute 
great works on the other, were as neces- 
sary to each other as supply and demand; 
and all moral worth became a matter of 
detail compared with success. 


GIBBON.* 


It may be taken for granted that the 
reputation of an “historian is even more 
fleeting than the réputation of a novelist, 
a poet or an essayist. Correct inter- 
pretation of the spirit of an age may keep 
alive novels and poems and essays despite 
inferiority of style or changes in taste, but 
the discovery of new material effectually 
kills even the best written histories and 
puts them hopelessly out of date within a 
few years after their appearance. For this 
reason, the works of historians remain but 
a brief period in possessoin of the field, 
and classic names are rarely to be found 
among them. How few are the Greek 
and Roman historians whose books are 
regarded as in the first rank of ancient 
literature compared with the poets! In 
looking back upon the history of historiog- 
raphy for even the last hundred years, 
how many names, once famous as those of 
great historical writers, appear now but as 
tombstones upon the way, while their 
works are even less known than their 
names. Neither diligence nor literary 


*The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Index by 
J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. of Durham, 
etc., etc. The Macmillan Co. 


skill, nor even rare accuracy and judg- 
ment can save a history from oblivion 
when once new material is discovered or 
old material remade by critical investiga- 
tion. The exceptions to the rule that the 
life of a history is but brief are very few in 
number. Unless they embody some lost 
primary authorities or deal with contem- 
porary events, when they have themselves 
the value of primary authorities, histories, 
however excellently written, or however 
highly esteemed in their day, rarely con- 
tinue to be read for more than a single 
generation. A history, therefore, which 
has maintained its rank as a great work, 
and which is still read even after the lapse 
of more than a century, in spite of the 
labors of hundreds of students in the same 
field, is worth examining again and again 
for the purpose of discovering the causes 
of its permanence. Gibbon's History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
is the only secondary history in the English 
language which has survived a century of 
existence; and it is considered of such 
permanent value and interest that one of 
the greatest living English historical schol- 
ars is even now employed in bringing out 
a new edition with notes fewer in num- 
ber than those with which preceding edi- 
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tors have been wont to mar its pages. 
During the generation that first enjoyed 
the pages of Gibbon, it was the custom of 
the times to rank with him as compeers, 
David Hume and William Robertson. 
But who reads Hume, and who reads 
Robertson nowadays? What publisher 
would dream of bringing out a new edi- 
tion of Hume's History of England, or of 
Robertson's History of CharlesV.? And 
what scholar could be found willing to edit 
these once immortal works? The fame 
of the authors still lives, but their works 
mainly adorn upper shelves in old-fash- 
ioned libraries or appear as bargains in 
the catalogues of second-hand book-sel- 
lers. Gibbon has long survived all his 
contemporaries, and now, in an age in 
which historical students, perhaps too 
scornfully, reject the labors of their prede- 
cessors in their desire to track out the 
truth by having recourse to the primary 
authorities for themselves, so learned an 
historian as Professor J. B. Bury edits 
Gibbon’s volumes with reverent care and 
deals gently with the master’s few lapses 
from accuracy and tenderly with his errors 
of judgment. 

Now, to what does Gibbon's work owe 
its continued fame for more than a cen- 
tury? It cannot be due to his style, 
for Hume and Robertson, to mention no 
others, have written pages that can hardly 
be distinguished from those of Gibbon, and 
it would be easy to quote dozens of instances 
in which felicity of style has failed to give 
more than temporary popularity to an his- 
torian. It cannot be due to the thorough- 
ness with which he did his work, for there 
is no other period in history which has 
been more illuminated by modern scholar- 
ship both in the discovery of new material 
and in the critical editing of old material, 
than that which Gibbon covers. It is not 
because it has no rivals, for many writers 
have dealt in masterly fashion with the 
whole or with parts of Gibbon’s chosen 
field. Professor Bury, in his Introduction 
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seems to favor the idea that it is Gibbon's 
personality and particularly his skillful use 
of irony in dealing with the early and 
medizval Christian world, and his sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the Roman Empire 
which stood for law and order against the 
barbarian world of ferocity and supersti- 
tion, that has kept readers faithful for more 
than a hundred years to Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, as a work 
to be read and not merely placed upon a 
book shelf. But another theory may well 
be put forward. Gibbon is the most modern 
of eighteenth century historians in his 
method of work. The features which 
draw forth the praises of modern histor- 
ical critics in dealing with modern historical 
works are conspicuously present in Gib- 
bon’s famous history. He does not write 
to prove a thesis, as the historians of past 
centuries were in the habit of doing; he 
has no political axe to grind; he is not 
writing the history of his own country and 
therefore is not led astray by national, 
local or family prejudices; he deliberately 
adopts an objective instead of a subjective 
point of view; he takes that infinity of 
pains which is said to be genius; and his 
pages are conspicuously free from the ver- 
bose padding of tawdry eloquence, which 
mars the best intentioned work of English 
and American writers during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. 

The first demand made of the modern 
historian when his work is criticised as a 
contribution to history and not merely asa 
piece of literature, is that he should have 
conscientiously mastered all the documents 
relating to his period at first hand. This 
Gibbon did most thoroughly. Professor 
Bury, his latest editor, in his most valuable 
bibliographical appendices, describes mi- 
nutely all the new documents and new edi- 
tions of documents that have appeared since 
Gibbon’s time upon the field which he 
traversed. Yet, he is‘in justice always 
compelled to point out the thoroughness 
with which Gibbon sought out every au- 
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thority accessible to him. Of how many 
modern historians can this be said? It is 
true that the field of historical literature 
has so expnaded since Gibbon’s time, that 
the task of mastering the literature and 
documents upon any period is far harder 
now than it was one hundred years ago, 
but against this may be set the fact that 
Gibbon, in his history, covered a far larger 
area than historians in these degenerate 
days venture to attack. But not only did 
Gibbon exhaust the documents available 
to him, but he understood the necessity of 
using his authorities at first hand, and did 
this with a fidelity only too rare even at 
the present time. What could sound more 
modern than the following sentence from 
Gibbon’s preface to the fourth volume of 
his quarto edition, published in 1788? 
‘‘For the present,’’ he says, ‘‘I shall 
content myself with renewing my serious 
protestation, that I have always endeavored 
td oraw from the fountain-head; that my 
curiosity, as well as a sense of duty, has 
always urged me to study the originals ; 
and that, if they have sometimes eluded 
my search, I have carefully marked the 
secondary evidence on whose faith a pas- 
sage or a fact were reduced to depend.”’ 
In this persistent search after primary au- 
thorities and unwillingness to accept sec- 
ondary evidence, Gibbon was not only far 
in advance of his own time, but he has 
set a model to later generations, which is 
at the present time being faithfully fol- 
lowed by the modern school of historical 
writers. 

The second requirement made of his- 
torians to-day is that they shall not only 
diligently study all accessible primary ma- 
terial, but appreciate that material with 
careful weighing of evidence and trained 
faculty of judgment. Here again Gibbon 
stands the test of modern discipline. Yet 
no historian has ever had to run the gaunt- 
let of more unfriendly censors. His atti- 
tude towards primitive and medizval 
Christianity caused his work to be looked 
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upon with suspicion by the Christian 
scholars of his own and succeeding gener- 
ations. Few orthodox scholars had a 
higher historical reputation in England 
during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century than Henry Hart Milman, the ac- 
complished Dean of St. Paul’s and the 
author of a once highly esteemed History 
of Latin Christianity. Milman edited 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall with elaborate 
notes, intended not so much to illustrate 
the author's text by pointing out new 
documents and more precise information, 
as to combat his views on the early history 
of the Christian religion. Seldom has an 
author been edited with more acrimony or 
his treatment of evidence submitted to so 
severe a test. Yet Gibbon’s history has 
for two generations been most popularly 
current in editions reprinting the notes of 
Milman and other Christian critics, and 
it has survived the ordeal until the present 
year, in which a far more scientific his- 
torian than Milman has seen fit to deal 
with it as a classic and to bring out an 
edition free from theological snarls and 
reverently indicating where the master's 
treatment might have been improved, if 
he had had the advantage of living a 
century later. 

Along with careful appreciation of evi- 
dence comes the third great test of an 
historian’s merit according to modern 
canons, whether or not he has undertaken 
his work to prove a thesis or simply to 
discover and point out the truth. In other 
words, absolute impartiality is demanded, 
impartiality in intention as well as in act. 
It is in this respect that even some of the 
most esteemed and carefully compiled 
histories by modern writers fail to stand 
rigorous examination. To go back to a 
bygone generation, Macaulay's famous 


History of England is so evidently and 
openly inspired by a desire to justify the 
Whig party in England at the close of the 
seventeenth century that its testimony is 
tainted by a knowledge of its aims; 
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Thiers’ brilliant History of the Consulate 
and the Empire fails to convince because 
of its glorification of the Imperial ideas 
and work of Napoleon; Treitschke’s Ger- 
man History gives rise to doubts of the 
writer's historic impartiality from its out- 
spoken admiration of the Prussian State ; 
and Bancroft’'s History of the United 
States is toc eulogistic towards the fore- 
fathers of New England, not to cause sus- 
picion of his power to do justice to the 
home government in the days of colonial 
dependence. How does Gibbon com- 
pare in impartiality of intention to such 
celebrated modern writers as these? Did 
he, as some of his bitterest critics assert, 
deliberately undertake his history for the 
purpose of discrediting the Christian reli- 
gion? Did he really desire to sap the 
faith of Christians by pointing out the 
superstitions, the errors and the human 
weakness of the early Christians. Such 
accusations have been constantly made, 
and even Professor Bury inclines to think 
that Gibbon was attracted to his subject 
by some such attitude of mind. Yet a 
modern historical critic, in reading Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire with a single minded desire to 
study his author instead of with an inten- 
tion of looking for assaults on religion, 
will find the story, alike in what it asserts 
and in what it omits, alike in its propor- 
tions and in its stress, of exactly what its 
author in his original preface described as 
‘‘the memorable series of revolutions, 
which, in the course of about thirteen 
centuries, gradually undermined, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of human 
greatness."’ 

And last of all, a modern critic of new 
histories expects to find clearness of state- 
ment as the one necessary feature of lit- 
erary style in a book submitted for the 
judgment of historical students. The 
mere frills of elegance and so-called elo- 
quence may attract popular applause, but 
they irritate the student as interrupting the 
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flow of the narrative and disguising the 
meaning of the writer. Gibbon’s histor- 
ical style has long been recognized as a 
model of clearness, and his latest editor 
has, in a couple of pages in his introduc- 
tion, collated part of the first and second 
editions of the Decline and Fall, and 
pointed out some instances of alterations 
in style which prove Gibbon's great desire 
for clearness and for verbal accuracy. It 
is true that Gibbon was not satisfied with 
these great essentials and that he delib- 
erately endeavored by a careful arrange- 
ment of words to make his sentences 
appeal to the ear as well as to the eye, 
using in the effort an amount of pains 
seldom attempted by modern historians, 
but he never indulges in mere flourishes 
of exuberant language for the sake of 
flourishing, or in purple patches of elo- 
quence in order to show off his mastery 
over words. His is one of the rare his- 
tories which can be read aloud and yet 
clearly understood, although possibly its 
copious vocabulary may, from the lips of 
a Silas Wegg, seem as incomprehensible to 
other listeners as it did to Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin in Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend. 
The thesis propounded in this essay is 
that Gibbon owes his continued fame and 
his great work, its continued usefulness, 
to the fact that he alone among eighteenth 
century writers of secondary history is 
essentially modern in method, aim and 
style. Tried by modern standards and 
tested by modern canons of historical criti- 
cism at greater length than is possible 
here, this thesis could be more fully 
proved. What has been attempted is to 
suggest a new supposition for the consid- 
eration of those who wonder that a new 
edition of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire should be called for in 
these latter days of the nineteenth century. 
But it would be uncandid not to allow 
something for the fact that no writer in 
the English language since Gibbon's time 
has attempted to cover exactly Gibbon’s 
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field on exactly his scale. Professor Bury, 
who is perhaps better fitted for the task 
than any living scholar in England or 
America, as he showed in his excellent 
fiistory of the Later Roman Empire, has 
deliberately preferred to stand forth as the 
editor of Gibbon rather than as his rival, 
which may be taken as demonstrating that 
the present generation of students desiring 
a general knowledge of European history 
trom the Age of the Antonines to the Fall 
of Constantinople must, rely mainly upon 
Gibbon, as their fathers and their grand- 
fathers did before them. 

It may be of interest, using Bury's edi- 
tion of Gibbon and his excellent biblio- 
graphical appendices as a text, to point 
out a few of the changes which have come 
over the world of history-writing since 
Gibbon'stime. The most striking change 
has been caused by the rise into im- 
portance of the German scholar and the 
German monograph. It is a truism now- 
a-days to say that every historical student 
must read German and, that in whatever 
field he may work, he will find help and 
guidance the productions of German schol- 
arship and German industry. Yet Gibbon 
knew no German and speaks of the German 
language as ‘‘that barbarous idiom.’’ In 
his day, the German scholar had not set 
his stamp on the province of history. At 
the present time the labors of German 
scholars have made the sources that Gib- 
bon used more accessible and more intel- 
ligible by means of critical editions and 
learned dissertations; new material has 
been brought to light by German investi- 
gators and the relations between the old 
and the new authorities judicially ex- 
amined; and fresh light has been shed on 
many dark places by elaborate German 
monographs upon minor details. It is 
surprising that all this wealth of German 
scholarship has not put Gibbon out of date 
and that its results should have supple- 
mented rather than entirely revised our 
knowledge of the period which Gibbon has 
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made his own. To those who are perhaps 
inclined to magnify the conquests of 
modern scientific work in the field of his- 
tory and who are a little too apt to con- 
demn the learning of our fore-fathers in 
the light of fuller and more accurate in- 
vestigation, it must come as something of 
a shock to find from Professor Bury’s edi- 
tion of Gibbon that the advance of knowl- 
edge has not after all been so very great, 
and that a history written in the despised 
eighteenth century may be regarded as 
a standard historical authority to-day. 
Another point that Professor Bury's erudi- 
tion brings our clearly is that the modern 
historical scholar must no longer be con- 
tent to add to Gibbon’s equipment of the 
classical languages and of French ‘‘the 
barbarous idiom’’ of German only, but 
that he must also master the Slavonic lan- 
guages. For the study of modern Eu- 
ropean history it has for some time been 
apparent that a knowledge of the Russian 
language is absolutely necessary, owing to 
the fruitful labors of Russian historians, 
but to the present writer it came as some- 
what of a surprise to learn from Mr. Bury's 
introduction and appendices that the Rus- 
sians have been doing so much valuable 
work in the history of the earlier ages. And 
yet, a moment's thought shows that mod- 
ern Russia has more interest than any 
other country, interest both religious and 
political, in studying the history of the 
Byzantine Church and the Byzantine Em- 
pire, both of which fill so large a space in 
Gibbon’s history. Professor Bury'’s notes 
are decisive, and it seems that not only 
the student of modern European history 
but the student of medizval history like- 
wise, if he would include, as he should, a 
knowledge of Byzantine history for the 
correct interpretation of the story of the 
rise of nations of Western Europe, 
must be a master of the Slavonic as well 
as of the Germanic and the Romance lan- 
guages. This is an appalling thought and 


enough to scare the would-be historian. 
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If Gibbon labored under some disadvan- 
tages, owing to inferior editions of his 
sources and absence of German doctors’ 
dissertations, he was at any rate not under 
the necessity of learning all the modern 
European languages and of having to keep 
track of the portentous number of modern 
periodical publications. In his day it was 
possible for a man to undertake a vast 
subject and to write a history which should 
meet even the most exacting demands of 
modern historical criticism; whereas now- 
a-days, only small periods or subjects can 
be undertaken, owing to the physical im- 
possibility of mastering the accumulating 
materials, although the carrying out of 
such a small task demands as much time 
in reading and research as a large one did 
a century ago. 

This essay has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Bury's new edition of the History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, but it is not intended as a review of 
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that edition. The present writer would 
not have the impertinence to review Gib- 
bon at this time of day, and he has not 
the qualifications for criticising Professor 
Bury’s share in the work. But he can say 
and does say without hesitation that this 
new edition eclipses all its predecessors. 
It is not only excellently printed in handy 
volumes, which are a pleasure to read, but 
it is freed from the tiresome notes of Mil- 
man and others which disfigure earlier 
editions. It is the edition for a scholar's 
library ; it is the edition for a school or a 
college library ; and lastly, it is the edition 
for the shelves of the reading portion of 
the general public who buy classic works 
to read and not to put away on book 
shelves. It is a monument at once to 
Gibbon's fame and to the erudition of his 
latest editor, Professor J. B. Bury, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
H. Morse STEPHENS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





A GENEALOGY 


By intoxicating themselves with phrases 
like altruism, charity, social justice, equal- 
ity before the law, freedom and right to 
labor and happiness, the majority of 
English-speaking people do not feel that 
they live in a world in which these things 
are by no means self-evident or fundamen- 
tal to society. So says Professor Alexander 
Tille in his introduction to this book. He 
continues: It isan open question whether 
it would be better for them if the world of 
their fancy were also the world of reality ; 
but there is no doubt that the altruistic 
ideals, everywhere on British soil, are 
spoken of and regarded as infinitely greater 
and loftier than the egotism which charac- 
terizes everyone in the business of actual 
life, and that no nation is less inclined to 

* Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Vol. X. A 
Genealogy of Morals, The Macmillan Company. 


OF MORALS.* 


enter into a discussion of the question. Are 
these ideals actually worthier of human 
striving than the wish to get the upper 
hand in the social struggle for existence ? 
It is by no means certain that ideals, sim- 
ply because they are ideals, and are be- 
lieved in by many, must necessarily repre- 
sent something better than reality does, 
though the doctrine be inherited from 
Plato that such is the case. There is no 
need to discuss this here, but it will be ad- 
mitted that the historian of the English 
morality who—like the theoretic specula- 
tor—should devote all his space to those 
essentially Christian ideals of neighbor- 
morality would fall very far short of doing 
perfect justice to his subject. 

It is a fact, and a fact very important 
for the history of European Morals, that 
the English man and the English woman 
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of our day are by no means exclusively 
pervaded by the principles of Christian- 
democratic neighbor-morality, but show 
also very distinct traces of a very different 
kind of moral valuation, of a morality 
which in its deepest essence is aristocratic, 
however hateful this word be to many 
who are possessed of this sort of moral 
feelings. It is difficult to say whether it 
would more thoroughly deprive an English- 
man of the right to be esteemed by his 
fellows, to take away from his character 
all traces of Christian morals, of pity and 
charity, or to take away from him all those 
qualities which, for an Englishman, con- 
stitute the ‘‘gentleman’’ or the ‘‘lady.’’ 
It is true that by people who are not ac- 
customed to think for themselves these 
words are only too frequently employed 
in a very superficial sense, and occasion- 
ally refer even to certain peculiarities of 
dress, pronunciation, bearing, conversa- 
tion, or to things which can be bought. 
But this does not prove that these denom- 
inations are worth nothing. And he 
who would maintain such a proposition 
would certainly not do justice to the 
British national character and the high 
concept of personal honor which is laid 
down in the words. ‘‘Gentleman’’ rep- 
resents the ideal of the upper fourth-part 
of the English nation, and determines 
how a man should be if he wishes to be 
unobjectionable. It involves all those 
qualities of personal honor, truthfulness, 
discretion, sincerity, trustworthiness, hon- 
esty, and besides that command of the 
forms of educated intercourse, and that 
education, culture and freedom from vio- 
lent eruptions of feeling which are indis- 
pensable for anybody who claims to be- 
long to good society. He who lacks in 
any of these qualities, will not be admitted 
to any club or similar association, into 
any society or to family intercourse, but 
will be excluded wherever those meet who, 
im their own opinion as well as in that of 
the rest of the nation, form the upper 
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caste. This moral code lays stress upon 
a number of qualities, the want of which 
could not in the common use of words 
even be called immoral; it ascribes weight 
to some personal traits, the contrary to 
which is neither interdicted by the penal 
code nor regarded as in any way inter- 
fering with the honor of a man of the 
lower classes. Although some (though by 
no means all) actions forbidden by che ten 
commandments disqualify for the position 
of a ‘‘gentleman,”’ that code is not at all 
identical with the old Jewish rules of moral 
conduct, but demands unspeakably more 
than they do. 

The peculiarity by which this moral 
valuation is distinguished from that of 
Christian morality as taught by the New 
Testament, the school and the church, is 
that it is merely a morality of an upper 
caste in contradistinction from the lower 
classes of the people. By force of the quali- 
ties demanded by this code, the upper class 
feels itself to be something better than the 
lower. He who does not comply with the 
demands of that essentially aristocratic 
code, is ‘‘ not a gentleman,’’ she who does 
not master its requirements, is ‘‘ not a 
lady,’’ however good, industrious, eco- 
nomical, prudent people they may be, 
nay, however great things they may, occa- 
sionally, have accomplished. For it is 
not the single deed of magnanimity, nor 
the accomplishment of something great 
and valuable, which makes the gentleman. 
All his inventions would not make Mr. 
Edison a gentleman, if he were none in 
his everyday life. For it is the whole of 
one’s life on which the verdict of this aris- 
tocratic mode of valuation is given. In 
numerous cases, though not in all, the 
commandments of this gentleman-mor- 
ality, ¢. g., in matters of discretion, are ab- 
solutely contrary to those of the ten com- 
mandments, or Christian duties towards 
the neighbor, and the ideal of a perfect 
man is very different, according to the 
code by which it is determined. In the 
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practice of life the relationship of the two 
codes is as follows: the true Englishman 
speaks more of the Jewish-Christian code, 
but he acts more upon the Germanic-aris- 
tocratic code which survives in his gentle- 
man-morality ; and—if a Russian writer is 
right—it is just the things never or least 
uttered which have the greatest power over 
our minds. 

Nietzsche's book, A Genealogy of Morals, 
seeks to bring into the foreground the gen- 
tleman-morality which in scientific investi- 
gation has been absolutely neglected 
hitherto. He contrasts it with what he 
terms slave-morality, and seeks for the 
origin of both moralities in certain primi- 
tive conditions of society in the remote past. 

The most remarkable part of the volume 
is Essay J/I., which tries to answer the 
question: What do ascetic ideals mean? 
In this sense ascetic ideals are identical 
with the ideals of slave-morality and more 
especially with the ideals of poverty, hu- 
mility (or unrestricted obedience), and 
chastity. Except a few sects and orders, 
Christendom has never lived according to 
these ideals, the realization of which leads 
with absolute certainty to the economic 
ruin of whole peoples. And not only to 
economic ruin, but to the disappearance 
of a people from the surface of the earth. 

* * * * * * 

A general review of the principles un- 
derlying Nietzsche’s work is given at 
length in the Quarterly Review, in which 
the writer, quoting from Nietzsche, says: 

Suspicion, which in conduct may be a 
fault, is in philosophy a virtue, and its 
name—how well we know it ?—is criticism. 
The old man of Kénigsburg has taught 
us to suspect, not one truth or another, but 
every truth; to cross-examine and de- 
nounce, without the least regard to senti- 
ment or interest. Nevertheless, Kant, 


who proclaimed theologians bankrupt, had 
an interest of his own, a highly respectable 
one as became so unblemished a character ; 
it was the Moral Law, the eternal ‘‘ Thou 
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shalt’ which he set up over gods and men, 
Schopenhauer, too, an artist, if ever there 
was one, had a moral interest; he 
preached sympathy with suffering, or, as 
it has since been christened by an ugly 
Italian hybrid, with ‘‘ altruism,’’—the duty 
of loving, and not hurting, every creature 
that is liable to pain. Thus, amid the 
wreck of systems and religions, the abso- 
lute law of Morality stands on high; good 
and bad are realities, whatever becomes of 
‘«Pure Reason’’ and first principles in the 
old dogmatic kingdom, now thought by 
Kant and his followers to be an ‘‘idol of 
the theatre.’’ But suppose, says Nietzsche, 
that Kant were illogical and Schopenhauer 
a Christian malgré lui? Have we better 
grounds for accepting as a fixed and final 
value the term ‘‘ good’’ than our ancestors 
had when they bowed down before the 
term ‘‘true’’? If the whole scheme of 
knowledge must be transferred from the 
sign absolute to the sign relative (from plus 
to minus, we will call it), why should 
Morality plead exemption? All that we 
see, hear, feel, or judge, has fallen under 
the laws of perspective; the centre is this 
individual man, this I, this complex being 
of aims and appetites, mortal but wholly 
self-regarding, which is all that physiology 
leaves when it has used its sharpest instru- 
ments. What is my law, therefore, in the 
struggle from which I can escape only by 
falling into the abyss? Ought I not to aim 
at surviving? at assimilating from my 
neighbor who is, in fact, my enemy? at 
subduing whatever world there may be 
to my own heightened sense of existence? 
Let this be denominated the ‘Will to 
Power,’’ and we shall have made an end 
of the ‘‘ categorical imperative,’’ as well 
as of the gospel of sympathy. 

An intelligible doctrine, it must be ad- 
mitted, not so much insane as immoral, 
and long since at home inthe world. Not 
on this score will Nietzsche be charged 
with an unsound mind. For twenty years, 
perhaps even longer, the intuition of Life 
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had as an ascending or descending process 
filled his mental vision; when illness 
came, it made health and all that health 
includes yet more desirable. Construe 
this passion now in the light of Darwin, 
and ask whether old morality, allowing 
neither of exception nor compromise, 
stern with its unchangeable decrees—.Sz 
Jractus illabatur orbis—will favor the indi- 
vidual who cannot look for recompense, or 
deem that he shall be made perfect, in a 
Heaven beyond the veil. There is no 
veil, returns Nietzsche; the only world 
we know of is that immense chaos—for he 
will not so much as term it a system—of 
activities, instincts, processes, conflicting 
with one another, to which we can assign 
no beginning or end, no purpose, final 
cause, or Sabbath of rest. The mind itself 
which pedants worship is but a device to 
preserve the organism; there can be no 
such thing as disinterested knowledge or 
art, let Schopenhauer rave as he will about 
Platonic ideals; and, by parity of reason- 
ing, unselfish ethics, unselfish ethics would 
be as impossible as to the individual who 
practised them they must be unprofitable. 
Yet—we may argue—sympathy is a mo- 
tive. ‘‘I grant you,’’ replies the ‘‘im- 
moralist’’ in his famous tract ‘‘ Beyond 
Good and Evil,’’ ‘‘sympathy does exist, 
and I will tell you what it means—it is the 
slave-morality, the system of the herd, on 
which modern democracy is founded.’’ 
Let us pause awhile to take breath. 
These tremendous invectives against all 
that Christians hold sacred, cannot be 
read without an uneasy feeling that they do, 
perhaps, give form and impetus to what 
Mr. Thomas Hardy describes as ‘‘the 
lines of tacit opinion,’’ upon which many 
shape their lives, though comparatively few 
would defend them, even when the doors 
were shut. Morality is law, and law isa 
limit; how might mankind fulfil its des- 
tiny, were limits abolished ? And what is its 
destiny? Here Nietzsche reveals the pur- 
pose which he has had in view all along. 


Mankind, he would say, has one supreme 
task—not a normal duty, but a physio- 
logical necessity—to produce the ‘‘ over- 
man.’’ Does not Emerson talk of the 
‘‘oversoul?’’ Now, the ‘‘overman,’’ is 
the next high apparition of greatness in 
will, mind and body, who shall be to us 
what we at our best are to the ape and 
the tiger. He will frame his conduct 
upon a law by no means resembling the 
pact of equality, now dear to constitution- 
mongers. 

Asa boy, he (Nietzsche) read Sallust and 
felt the epigram rising to his lips; later on, 
with ardor and delight he threw himself 
into the arms of Montaigne—the incom- 
parable Frenchman in whom life over- 
flows and genius rules like a spirit—then 
he knocked eagerly at every door behind 
which sat the Pascals, the La Bruyéres, 
the La Rochefoucaulds, elaborating their 
golden tapestries; and, with a judgment 
that commends his own work, he preferred 
the weight of Thucydides even to the 
grace of Plato; while in Horace the high 
relief of single expressions, the cameo-like 
perfection and delicacy of certain ‘‘ Odes,’’ 
seemed to him the finest achievement to 
which language had ever attained. He 
was now far from the Romantic School ; 
by conviction he had become a classic, 
enamored of the French seventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘‘If we convalescents need an art’’ 
—he is speaking of music, but had in view 
the music of words no less than of scales 
and instruments’’—‘‘it is another art, an 
ironical, easy, fugitive, divinely untram- 
melled, divinely artificial art which, like a 
pure flame, blazes forth in an unclouded 
heaven.’’ This was that ‘‘ delicate tongue 
for all good things’’ which recovery from 
the Romantic sickness gave him—‘‘a 
secorid and more dangerous innocence in 
pleasure—more childlike, and a hundred 
times more refined, than one had ever 
been before.’’ Dionysus lends ecstasy, 


but Apollo rhythm; and these make the 
Shall not appearances learn to 


artist. 
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display their beauty and hide what is hate- 
ful, since appearances are all that the 
mind can call its own? 

The pursuit of ‘‘ Truth in the abstract,’’ 
being therefore abandoned, naught re- 
mains except ‘‘ my truth,’’ the world as it 
lies within my horizon, let me deal with it 
as a landscape-painter, and, if I have the 
gift, unrolled before me a sky transparent 
as glass with pure lines of light, and snows 
untrodden upon the mountain ranges, 
above which the stars shall rise, and mid- 
night at length keep watch forme. Books 
shall feed life, not quench the fire, and a 
godlike sleep sink all the past I do not 
love into oblivion. It is the poet’s dream. 
And Lucretius, who ‘‘denied divinely the 
Divine,’’ might have dreamt it in his day, 
for it holds of Epicurus and the garden. 
Yet, if we will give ear to Nietzsche, that 
Greek to whom the gods were but tranquil 
forms of crystal, not regarding men, was 
himself a decadent—Epicurus was the 
‘‘evening red’’ which comes at sundown, 
he says in a happy metaphor. Nietzsche, 
resolved to be free as air, supremely selfish, 
with an arrogance bordering on mania— 
perhaps a form taken by madness—and in 
his own thought equal to Napoleon or any 
other monstrous self-worshipper, had the 
choice eternally presented to all such; he 
must conquer the world or retire from it. 
But on crowds and assemblies he could 
make as little impression as Goethe, whose 
one attempt at public speaking silenced 
him forever. The alternative was solitude, 
lonely wanderings or long moods of con- 
valescence—a hermit life, almost in 
poverty, without ties domestic, wife or 
children, or more than the chance disciple 
to whom, when his eyes failed, he might 
dictate sharp and bitter sayings, that came 
and went like flashes of lightning. He 
remembered how Cesar, the famous epi- 
leptic, overcame his disease by infinite 
marches, bareheaded under the sun; and 
dreading fresh attacks of a not unlike 
description, Nietzsche took staff in hand, 





travelled up and down Italy, was now at 
Sorrento and again at Venice—he loved 
the Piazza of St. Mark on a bright fore- 
noon, as favorable to his incessant musing 
—went often to the Lake of Sils, ‘‘six 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and oh, 
how high above the thought of man!”’ he 
exclaims; then would be found at Nice or 
Santa Margherita, everywhere a ghost, 
sometimes hurrying as on a momentous 
errand to the world at large, often like the 
melancholy Jacques, lying prone by still 
waters, or fingering his tablets and hastily 
dashing upon them words far more vivid, 
so he would say, than were conceivable 
within closed walls. 

Here are tokens of a ‘‘noble mind 
o’erthrown.’’ But how suggestive that 
this anarchist far excellence, a rebel to 
custom and precedent, should have fled 
by instinct from the German ways, hating 
the word of command given in Prussian, 
the professor’s pride, the babble of news- 
papers, ‘‘the cloud and the drunkenness "’ 
of his folk, gens in servitutem nata, yet 
only to take refuge with the ascetic ideals 
which Europe has, in the name of en- 
lightenment, discarded! Once, with some 
intimate reference, so it would appear, to 
his own dark genius, he speaks of the 
‘«witch’s cup”’ as ‘‘mingled of pleasure 
and cruelty ’’—a philtre that no man in his 
senses would drink, but praised by certain 
moderns. Did Nietzsche, in those two fre- 
quent dreams, taste of it? The question is 
so far important—and if, as we think, this 
man will have followers—inasmuch as the 
‘«Will to Power’’ manifested throughout 
his writings, and the sacrifice of the multi- 
tude to some few sovereign spirits, might 
bring with it such a relapse into hard Pa- 
ganism as we have remarked symptoms of 
lately. Passing judgment on the Socialist 
State, always detestable to him, Nietzsche 
reprobates it as reaction and the heir of 
ancient despots; rightly, perchance; but 
could there be reaction so complete as that 
which for Christ would substitute Tiberius ? 
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And nothing less than Imperial Rome, in 
its heyday of przterhuman sport, is the 
pattern of these fierce imaginings. We 
are not aware that Nietzsche had done a 
single unkind deed in his life; what we 
know of him indicates a rare sensibility to 
suffering ; and the sermons against sym- 
pathy, in which he is so exuberant, betray 
rather the too easily moved heart than a 
Roman tyrant’s lack of feeling. But 
though it were a diseased mind that 
prompted his allegory of the ‘laughing 
lion,’’ a creature delighting to give pain, 
the doctrine may still be infectious; and 
ascetic self-denials will not take away the 
danger. 

‘«Beyond Good and Evil’’ is a name 
which gives us pause. Translated, the 
meaning, it has been asserted, is Darwin 
made consistent with himself, or physiology 
the test of morals. Hitherto, the standard 
of human progress, and, as even scientific 
men were wont to tell us, its chief instru- 
ment, was moral good; witness the late 
Professor Huxley, where in his Romanes 
Lecture he affirms that 
‘«the practice of what we call goodness or 
virtue involves a course of conduct which, 
in all respects, is opposed to that which 
leads to success in the cosmic struggle for 
existence. In place of ruthless self-asser- 
tion it demands self-restraint ; in place of 
thrusting aside, or treading down, all com- 
petitors, it requires that the individual 
shall not merely respect, but shall help his 
fellows; its influence is directed, not so 
much to the survival of the fittest, as to 
the fitting of as many as possible to sur- 
vive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory 
of existence.”’ 

Now, returns Nietzsche, I do not deny 
that this is Christian doctrine—of course 
it is, and that is my quarrel with it—but is 
it science? Is it evolution whether as the 
‘* Will to Live,’’ or the ‘‘ Will to Power?’ 
And in the democratic State, thus walled 
round about from natural selection, can 
the result be anything but a leveling down 
of all to mediocrity, the sacrifice of the 
noble to the ignoble, of strength to weak- 


ness, and of health to tending on the sick? 
Nature weeds out of her garden the feeble, 
kills the unhealthy and cherishes the 
vigorous. But our sympathetic treatment, 
which we defend as moral, turns our civiliza- 
tion to a lazar-house. That ‘artificial 
world within the cosmos’’—to borrow 
once more from Professor Huxley—would 
it be possible to keep it long upon the 
ascending scale, if the least fit are the 
most likely to be ‘‘selected’’ by the in- 
stinct, or the commandment, of sympathy ? 
‘*Eras are to be measured by their posi- 
tive power,’’ remarks Nietzsche in another 
passage, ‘‘and we modern men, with our 
anxious self-musing and brotherly love, 
our virtues of labor, unpretentiousness. 
fair play and scientific spirit—accumula- 
ting, economic, mechanical—we represent 
a weak period.’’ The Renaissance, ‘‘so 
profuse and fateful,’’ was great because it 
was strong; but now, there is no ‘‘ pathos 
of distance;’’ in Hamlet’s phrase, ‘‘ the 
age is grown so picked that the toe of the 
peasant comes so near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe.’’ This ‘‘ deli- 
cate humanity ’’ and ‘‘considerate moral- 
ity,’’ this ‘‘tenderness and lateness,’’ do 
but point towards ‘‘ physiological ageing.’’ 
Above all, the beggar has got into the 
saddle and rides. Would not Cesar 
Borgia and his friends laugh themselves to 
death over the spectacle of the weak man 
unarmed who thinks all happiness com- 
prised in peace and dare not risk his life 
to advance his fortune? Borgia, it would 
seem, was the true evolutionist; an imi- 
tator of the cosmic process, though hand- 
ling morals somewhat rudely. He had 
learned the value of men and events on 
the standard which, though not absolute, 
is the only one we can employ if we would 
pass up to the next stage. Sympathy is 
surrender, and Christianity decadence. 
Thus concludes Nietzsche a hundred times 
over. Decline or ascent, that is the ques- 
tion. Oras Professor Clifford once cried 
out excitedly, ‘‘ Christians have destroyed 
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two civilizations; shall they be permitted 
to ruin a third ?”’ 

The situation, if grave, is piquant. We 
shall probably contend that between the 
too-aggressive self-regard of a Renaissance 
hero, and the too-sympathetic altruism of 
the Socialist, there is a mean of gold or 
iron, according to circumstances, but that 
men so advanced as the leaders of unbe- 
lieving science should be charged with 
‘‘Christian Prejudice,’’ nay with the most 
virulent type thereof, is a marvel for which 
few will be prepared. How little do we 
know ourselves, if these are prejudiced 
Christians! Nevertheless, in a very evi- 
dent dilemma do they seem landed by 
Nietzsche’s argument. For can they up- 
holdan ‘‘absolute’’ morality, when evolu- 
tion means change, and all they have to go 
upon is evolution? And would a ‘rela- 
tive’’ morality be anything else than the 
expedient? Either they must hark back 
to the Christian principle of a world be- 
yond time—the so detested ‘‘good in 
itself,’’ which, as Nietzsche holds, was in- 
vented by Plato and wrought the whole 
mischief of these ‘‘slave-theories;’’ or 
with him they must sail away over and be- 
yond the conception of a transcendent 
good or evil, into the ocean where unmoral 
and immoral forces strive together. But 
they appeal to experience; Professor Hux- 
ley, at least, has done so—‘‘ that fixed or- 
der, of nature,’’ says he, ‘‘ which sends 
social disorganization upon the track of 
immorality, as surely as it sends physical 
disease after physical trespasses."’ A /a 
bonne heure / Theologians have an easy 
task if they could always point to this ‘‘ con- 
comitant variation’’ between obedience or 
disobedience to the moral law and social 
health. Have they not since the day when 
that mighty drama the ‘‘ Book of Job’’ was 
written, found herein rather a problem than 
a solution of their difficulties? And the 


great scandal of life—has it ceased to be, 


‘‘the good man struggling with adversity ’’ 
whom no god seems to aid? The induc- 


tion was, however, it will be said, from the 
social order, not from individuals. But 
do we walk by sight or by faith when we 
insist on the wickedness of suicide, the 
immorality of all lying whatsoever, the ob- 
ligation of keeping alive the hopelessly in- 
curable, and other more sacred duties that 
cannot be dwelt upon here? One thing, at 
all events, is certain—we have not derived 
our sense of ethics in these matters from 
the struggle for existence, or the laws of 
evolution. It is, simply, a Christian in- 
heritance. Let it be weakened, or its 
foundations sought in mere physiology, 
and it will soon become suspect; the ‘‘ free 
spirits ’’ of whom Nietzsche proclaims him- 
self the harbinger, will undertake with him 
‘*a transvaluation of all values,’’ and set- 
ting up the earthly existence as a stand- 
ard, without care for scientific ‘‘ fictions’’ 
of an order immutable and uniform, will 
recommend every man to measure what is 
good by the advantage it brings in the 
using. To sacrifice oneself on behalf of 
the social order will then be thought as ab- 
surd as to suffer martyrdom for conscience 
sake. It is entirely a question of ‘‘ mights 
not rights,’’ in which he laughs that wins. 
To Nietzsche, the dominant note of evolu- 
tion is ‘‘ conquest ;’’ and, in the-long run, 
it is the individual that conquers for him- 
self. 

But may there not be races of conquer- 
ors? Assuredly, races of slaves were 
never wanting. And how can their moral 
ideas be the same? Nurtured on clas- 
sic reminiscences, and alive to the long 
phenomena which now unroll themselves 
before us in Egyptian monuments and 
Assyrian records—to the ‘‘ mystic sublim- 
ity’’ of castes, flowing in their separate 
channels through the tracts of Indian time 
—this enthusiast for systems discredited in 
our day would bring back an aristocracy 
of blood to withstand universal suffrage. 
True, he holds a patent for genius, whence- 
soever sprung; but genius will make its 
own way, provided that the multitude of 
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hoofed-animals be not allowed to trample 
it down, The ‘‘herd’’ is the danger. 
‘*Equal before God,’’ the old Christian 
watchword, has now become ‘‘ equal before 
the mob.’’ They, shrinking and cowering 
in their misery while the conqueror smote 
or plundered them, first found out the 
word ‘‘pity’’; they made it a god and ex- 
panded it intoa religion. The prophets of 
Israel, for example, have not they lifted 
up their voice against pride, power, luxury, 
art and war, ‘‘calumniating all these 
things as ‘the world,’ and calling them 
evil’’? That servile tribe, the Jews, with 
their millenniums of peace and the lion ly- 
ing down with the lamb, it was they, surely, 
that taught men to look on pain, inflicted 
or endured, as the chief curse of humanity, 
Their moral law may be summed up in 
the one commandment ‘‘ Be kind.’’ The 
high races of the world painted on their 
escutcheon a very unlike commandment, 
‘‘Be noble.’’ And yet, says Nietzsche in 
a curiously-sublime, half-mad outburst, it 
was by taking the revenge of charity, by 
forgiving and loving, that this horde of 
slaves overcame, and Judza led Rome in 
triumph. The Cross and the Redeemer— 
in hoc signo, he concludes it is a matter of 
history that ‘‘the underworld of suffering 
mounted above Pagan civilization and 
vanquished Apollo. 

These are not new conceptions, though 
flung out with a passion of hatred which, 
even among anti-Christians, is almost with- 
out parallel. Nietzsche gives in abstract 
form—he was hardly capable of breathing 
into the hollow phantom the breath of life— 
but, on the whole, he gives precisely the 
same view of religion which Heine has 
tricked out in the pantheistic splendors of 
his book Ueber Deutschland. It is the 
revolt of flesh against spirit, impulse an 
argument to deny free will, and good and 
bad confounded or blended in one like the 
red and purple of the solar spectrum—the 
extremes are buta resolution of light which 
is in fact the same. Spirit is a negation, 


according to both these evangelists of 
‘«sense and seeming’’—the immortal soul, 
the world to come, a transcendent Deity, 
sin, judgment and conscience, are terms in 
a fanciful doctrine like alchemy or star- 
gazing. Men have long been ill of this 
disease; high time it is that they should 
recover. The words ‘‘decadence’’ and 
‘*evolution’’ had not been invented when 
Heine wrote. Beyond question, had he 
known them, he would have identified the 
whole Christian era with decadence, and 
given glory and honor to the modern re- 
volt from its dogma as the next stage in 
evolution. 

How shall we bring these shafts of light 
to a focus? Might we not say, in the 
spirit of a profound suggestion hazarded 
by Kant, that man, so long as the visible 
world delights and intoxicates him, will 
never dream of the invisible ? and that dis- 
appointment, anguish, the ‘‘sorrows of 
death,’’ alone will drive him to consider 
the ‘‘ great Perhaps’’—the note of inter- 
rogation which points beyond things seen 
to things in the dark? And when once 
this clue has been laid hold on, the reflec- 
tive will seek in pain, and not in enjoy- 
ment, the key to life’s mystery, which, if 
present happiness cannot resolve it, present 
trouble need not increase but rather 
lighten? Hereupon, a second world is 
dimly felt—suspected, let us say, beyond 
the ‘‘seeming’’—and, though the terms 
in which we express our forebodings must 
be negative, that which they grope after is 
the strongest of all affirmations; it is the 
Everlasting Yea; and the flesh with its in- 
stincts, furies and excesses, will be hence- 
forth merely a shadow of it. 

If this be denied, we are thrown back, 
upon the visible ‘‘cosmic process’’ and 
philosophy of fact. Positivism—to call it 


by its unlovely name—has conquered. 
Nietzsche lauds and magnifies Auguste 
Comte as a constructive mind the like 
of which neither Germany nor England 
can show among men of science. 
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Comte he accepts ‘‘phenomena’”’ as the 
sum total of our knowledge, adding, in a 
spirit which would have delighted Hume, 
that, of course, phenomena themselves are 
but phenomenally conceived by us and 
we must not prate of the ‘‘ego’’ any 
more than the ‘‘substance,’’ or of will as 
a faculty, or ‘‘soul’’ as aught except a 


group of sensations. Reality is actionand 
reaction; moreover, by infinite training 
from times prehistoric, the human animal 
has come to interpret his world upon a 
highly complex, artificial scheme, made 
up—like language for instance—of the 
most varied materials, and moulding ex- 
perience in a thousand ways capriciously. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES.* 


A PASTEUR Institute has been established 
at the University of Montpellier. 


PROFESSOR WINNECK, the distinguished 
astronomer, died at Bonn, on December 
3, 1897. 

THE Romanes Lecture at Oxford Uni- 
versity this year will be given by Sir 
Archibald Geikie. 

K1nG’s COLLEGE, London, has received 
an anonymous gift of £25,000 towards the 
liquidation of its debt. 

Dr. S. Fucus has been promoted to an 
Associate Professorship of Physiology at 
the University at Jena. 


Miss JULIA Snow, Pu.D. (Munich), has 
been appointed Instructor in Botany in the 
University of Michigan. 

PROFESSOR NOLEN, late President of the 
M. E. Conference College at Leesburg, 
died a few weeks since. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has given $10, - 
000 to the endowment of the Mechanics’ 
Institute in Richmond, Va. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY has been re- 
appointed as one of the trustees of Mt. 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


* In order to make this section of Book Reviews 
as complete as possible, the editor asks for the 
codperation of college authorities. Properly au- 
thenticated news will be printed of all changes 
in college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. Such news should 
be in the editor’s hands not later than the 16th 
day of the month. 


THE death is announced of Professor 
Wilhelm Joest, known by his travels in 
North Africa, America and Asia. 


STATISTICS of the Yale Law School 
show that, in number, it has increased 
three-fold during the last ten years. 


Dr. CHARRIN has been appointed to 
succeed Professor d’Arsonval in the chair 
of medicine of the Collége de France. 


WE regret to learn that Professor Fran- 
cesco Brioschi, president of the R. Accade- 
mia dei Lincei, died at Milan on December 
13. 

A TRAVELLING fellowship, of the value 
of $500, has been established at Haver- 
ford College, through a gift of some of the 
alumni. 

Dr. G. H. RENDALL, the Principal of 
University College, Liverpool, has been 
appointed Head-Master of Charterhouse 
School. 

NEGOTIATIONS are said to be under way 
looking towards the affiliation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Rush Medical 
College. 

By the will of the the late F. Ulrich the 
German University of Prague receives 
100,000 florins for the distribution of 
scholarships. 


Dr. W. OPHULS, assistant in the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, has been called to the 
Chair of Pathological Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
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Dr. AuGustus D. WALLER, F.R.S., 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy at the Royal Institution, 
has resigned his chair. 


WE have to chronicle with regret the 
decease of M. Bué, long Taylorian Teacher 
of French at Oxford and author of several 
estimable school books. 

ALonzo S. KIMBALL, since 1872 Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, died at Worcester on December 
2d, aged fifty-four years. 

THE library of the University of Missouri 
has received a gift of about 2,000 volumes, 
chiefly on physics and chemistry, from 
Dr. A. Linton, of St. Louis. 

A CHAIR of ‘‘tropical diseases,’’ with 
Dr. J. E. Stubbert as the first incumbent, 
has been established in the New York 
University Medical College. 

PROFESSOR CARL Barus, of Brown 
University, has been elected correspond- 
ing member of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

PRoFEsSORS O. HERTWIG, F. E. Schultz, 
Berlin, and A. Fick, Wiirzburg, have been 
elected corresponding members of the 
Munich Academy of Sciences. 

PROFESSOR E. W. Hype, of the faculty 
of the University of Cincinnati, has been 
made dean of the university, to succeed 
Dr. P. V. N. Myers, resigned. 

PROFESSOR G. CAREY FOSTER, F.R.S., 
will resign the Quain Professorship of 
Physics, University College, London, at 
the close of the present session. 

By the will of the late Susan S. Clark, 
of Hartford, Conn., just admitted to pro- 
bate, Trinity College is to receive $10,000 
for the support for two scholarships. 

A PROPOSITION has been introduced into 
the French Chamber and referred to the 
Education Commission creating a chair of 
Colonial Science in the University of Paris. 

THE sum of $45,000 has now been col- 
lected for a Science Hall for Syracuse 





University. It is expected that the erec- 
tion of the building will be begun in the 
spring. 

PROFESSOR WALDEMAR LINDGREN, of 
the United States Geological Survey, has 
been appointed to the Chair of Metallurgy 
and Mining Engineering in Standford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. W. B. Pitussury, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has accepted the instructorship in 
psychology and the direction of the -psy- 
chological laboratory in the University of 
Michigan. 

THE office of Astronomer Royal of Ire- 
land, and the Professorship of Astronomy 
in the University of Dublin, has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. C, J. Jolly, Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

THE Indiana Academy of Sciences held 
its annual meeting at Indianapolis on De- 
cember 28th, 29th and 30th, under the 
Presidency of Professor Thomas Grey, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

THE Agricultural College dormitory at 
Durham, N. H., was destroyed by fire on 
December 12th. This dormitory was the 
old Benjamin Thompson homestead, an 
historical landmark. 

THE Physico-Chemical Institute of the 
University of Leipzig, of which Professor 
W. Ostwald is director, was opened by a 
ceremony held in the large lecture theatre 
of the Institute on January 3. 

Mr. EpGar R. Cuminecs, of Cornell 
University, who graduated from Union 
College last June with honors in geology, 
has been appointed Instructor in Geology 
in the University of Indiana, 


THE death is announced of Dr. Anthony 
Brownless, Chancellor of Melbourne Uni- 
versity and founder of the medical school 
of the University, and a distinguished 
physician and man of science. 


THE Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology starts off in 1898 with the new 
president, James M. Crafts, and gifts ag- 
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gregating $1,000,000, which means a new 
building worthy the institution. 

PRESIDENT MACKENZIE, of Elmira Col- 
lege, authorizes the announcement that the 
increasing gifts towards the hundred thou- 
sand dollar endowment practically assure 
the final success of the undertaking. 


E. CZABAN,, a Warsaw merchant, has be- 
queathed 50,000 roubles (some $35,000) to 
the Warsaw Academy of Sciences and also 
30,000 roubles to both the University of 
Cracow and the University of Lemburg. 


THE chair in the section of chemistry of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, vacant 
through the death of M. Schiitzenberger, 
has been filled by the election of M. Ditte, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Sorbonne. 


PROFESSOR W, M. Davis, of Harvard 
University, has accepted an appointment 
to serve on the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements during this year, in 
the place of Professor Hanus, who is absent 
in Europe. 

PROFESSOR ADOLPH COHN, who oc- 
cupies the Chair of Romance Languages 
in Columbia University, is preparing a 
history of the United States in French, to 
be issued shortly by a leading Paris pub- 
lishing house. 

A Bust of Pasteur was unveiled on No- 
vember 28th at Melun as a memorial of 
his anti-anthrax vaccine. On the same 
day a memorial to him was unveiled at 
Boulogne, an address being made by M. 
Gaston, Paris. 

M. RAMBAUD, French Minister of Edu- 
cation, Senator, and Professor of Contem- 
porary History at the Sorbonne, has been 
elected a member of the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, in the room of the late 
Duc d’Aumale. 

THE contest over the will of the late 
William Lampson, bequeathing about 
$500,000 to Yale University, has been 
dismissed by the lower courts, but it is 
said that the case will be carried to the 
Supreme Court. 
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Mr. Levi BARBOuR, of Detroit, one of 
the regents of Michigan University, has 
donated $15,000 toward an art building 
for the University, providing a $100,000 
building shall be erected on the campus 
within six years. 


AN appreciative memorial of Judge Ben- 
nett’s distinguished services as Dean of the 
Boston University School of Law for more 
than twenty-one years has been prepared 
by Charles T. Gallagher, for the trustees 
of the University. 


PROFESSOR JACOB REIGHARD, of the 
zodlogical department of the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed by Governor 
Pingree a State delegate to the National 
Fishery Congress to be held at Tampa, 
Fla., January 19, 1898. 

Mr. FRANZ KEmpPezE, of Stockholm, has 
given the University of Upsala the sum of 
about $45,000 for the establishment of an 
Associate Professorship of Physiological 
Botany under the condition that Dr. Lund- 
strém be the first incumbent. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE has purchased the 
entire Latin library of the late Professor 
Dodd, consisting of some 400 volumes. 
Among them are 160 different editions of 
Phaedrus, used in the preparation of a 
school edition of that author. 


Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge University, has been 
appointed University Lecturer in Experi- 
mental Psychology. Mr. W. L. H. Duck- 
worth, of Jesus College, has been recog- 
nized as a lecturer in anthropology. 


THE French Académie des Sciences has 
awarded the Cuvier prize of fifteen hun- 
dred francs to Professor O. C. Marsh, of 
Yale. The prize is awarded every three 
years for the most remarkable work either 
on the animal kingdom or on geology. 


Dr. von MARz has presented to the 
Munich Academy of Sciences the original 
spectrometer of Fraunhofer, together with 
his prisms and his manuscripts. As an 














acknowledgment of this gift the Academy 
has conferred its gold medal on Dr. von 
Marz. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Louis 
Calori, elected as long ago as 1830 Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of 
Bologna. He made important contribu- 
tions to human and comparative anatomy, 
including extensive researches on the 
Reptilia. 

WITH the beginning of the spring term 
Dr. E. W. Sikes, entered upon his duties 
as Professor of Political Science and His- 
tory in Wake Forest College. He is a 
graduate of that institution, and last sum- 
mer obtained his doctor’s degree from 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Lacy L. Rice, Assistant Editor of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been elected Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Cumber- 
land University, Lebanon, Tenn. Profes- 
sor Rice will enter upon the duties of the 
Chair in September next. 


WE understand that at the recent con- 
ference of bodies interested in the es- 
tablishment of a teaching University of 
London, the representatives of the City 
Corporation held out a good hope of the 
inclusion of the Gresham Trust funds in the 
resources of the university. 


WE regret to record the deaths of Dr. 
Wilhelm Blomstrand, Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University at Lund ; Dr. Niko- 
laus Kleinenburg, Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at the University of Palermo ; Dr. 
Wilhelm Moericke, Docent in Geology in 
the University of Freiburg. 


Mr. DEAN SAGE and Mr. William D. 
Sage have given to Cornell University the 
house of the late Henry W. Sage for a 
University Infirmary. They also endow 
the institution with $100,000 and will equip 
the building for a hospital, the total value 
of the gift being $200,000. 


THE University of Edinburgh, after some 
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hesitation, has agreed to take part in form- 
ing a joint Committee of the Scottish 
Universities for the purpose of considering 
the general question of penal and discipli- 
nary powers over graduates. The Com- 
mittee will now be constituted. 


PROFESSOR S. B. BRowN, of West Vir- 
ginia University, is preparing for the State 
Geological Survey Commission a biblio- 
graphical and historical sketch of all the 
work that has been done for the study of 
geology, biology and the resources of West 
Virginia by public and private effort. 

IN the death of Dr. James Carey Thomas, 
Johns Hopkins University has sustained a 
great loss. He was the one trustee who 
was known by virtually every student who 
has attended the university since its organi- 
zation, and hundreds of them will mourn 
his death as that of a personal friend. 


Ex-PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD, of Oberlin 
College, has just celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. Sixty-three years ago he en- 
tered Oberlin, and he has ever since been 
connected with the college as student, 
tutor, professor, president or counsellor. 
He heard over 300,000 recitations in that 
institution. 

Dr. CAMPBELL MorrFit, the chemist, 
died on December 8th, in London. He 
was born in Herculaneum, Mo., Novem- 
ber 19, 1820. He was formerly Professor 
of Applied Chemistry in the University of 
Maryland. In 1858 he removed to New 
York, where he followed his profession 
until 1861, when he went to London. 


Ir appears that Professor C. F. Richard- 
son, of Darmouth College, is the author of 
the novel, Zhe End of the Beginning, pub- 
lished anonymously by Little, Brown & 
Co., last year. The authorship has been 
ascribed to several well-known novelists. 
Now it comes out that the scholarly author 
of American Literature wrote the book. 


WE regret to see the announcement of 
the death of Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
President of the National Geographic So- 
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ciety, Washington. The death is also an- 
nounced of Dr. Campbell Morfit, formerly 
Professor of Applied Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and one of the scien- 
tific advisers of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


G. D. BRILL, the Cornell graduate ap- 
pointed director of a model farm and agri- 
cultural school at Wuchang, China, by the 
Viceroy, Chang Chi Tung, on the recom- 
mendation of President Schurman, has 
been appointed Special Commissioner of 
Agriculture to China by Secretary Wilson 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


PROFESSOR E. JADERAN has proposed 
to the Swedish Academy of Sciences that 
an expedition be sent next summer to 
Spitzbergen to make preparations for the 
measurement of a degree of latitude in the 
polar regions. It is then proposed that 
Russia should be invited to codperate in 
the final measurement of a degree in 1899 
and 1900. 

THE State University, Arkansas, is in a 
most prosperous condition. The adminis- 
tration of Dr. Buchauan, who has had 
charge for the past three years, is charac- 
terized by progressive ideas and strong 
executive skill. The gradual advance of 
entrance requirements is having a whole- 
some effect upon the personnel of the 
student corps. 

THE students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania selected for the fifth annual de- 
bating contest with Cornell University are : 
Thomas Raeburn White, of Richmond, 
Ind., ’99, Law; William Craig Johnston, 
of Jerseytown, '99, Law; Roy William 
White, of Richmond, Ind.,’98, Law ; and 
Bertram Dellroy Rearick, of Williamsport, 
Pa., '99, Law. 

Mr. J. W. W. STEPHENS, B.A., M.B., 
Caius and Gonville, has been elected John 
Lucas Walker Student in Pathology, Cam- 
bridge University, vice Mr. L. Cobbett, 
M.A.,- M.B., Trinity; and Mr. H. K. 


Wright, M.D., C.M., McGill University, 
Montreal, has been awarded an exhibi- 
tion of the value of £50 from the John 
Lucas Walker Fund. 

Sir W. C. McDONALD, whose gifts to 
McGill University have already been very 
generous, has just given an additional two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the 
institution. Fifty thousand dollars of this 
sum is to be used as an endowment in 
strengthening the law faculty, and the re- 
maining two hundred thousand dollars is 
for the scientific departments. 

THE Government has finally decided 
not to renew the powers of the Scottish 
Universities Commission, which therefore 
ceased to exist yesterday. The St. An- 
drews dispute survives the Commission, 
and it may be assumed that the Secretary 
for Scotland will take more direct cogniz- 
ance of the present impediments to educa- 
tion at St. Andrews and Dundee. 

PROFESSOR O. TASCHENBERG has retired 
from the editorship of Dze Natur and has 
been succeeded by Professor Willi Ule. 
The journal, published weekly by the 
Schwetschke’sche Verlag at Halle, was 
founded forty-six years ago, under the 
editorship of Dr. Otto Ule and Dr. Karl 
Miiller. It maintains an excellent standard 
of popular science, being neither technical 
Nor trivial. 

THE Rev. JAMES LEGGo, Professor of 
Chinese at Oxford University, died last 
month. .Hehad resided in Hongkong for 
over thirty years. In 1841 he translated 
the Chinese classics. In 1875 he assumed 
the Chair of Chinese in Oxford. So as- 
siduous a student was he that for the last 
fifty years he only slept five hours in the 
twenty-four, working all the rest of his 
time with Chinese. 

THE Athena@um announces that the 
mineralogist Dr. Albrecht Schrauf, author 
of several scientific works—among others 
of a Lehrbuch der physikalischen Miner- 
alogie, of a Handbuch der Edelsteinkunde, 
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and of an Adlas der Krystallformen, has 
just died at Vienna in his sixtieth year. Dr. 
Schrauf was Professor of Mineralogy at the 
University of that place, and director of the 
Mineralogical Museum. 

THE death has been recently reported of 
Dr. Holmegren, Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Upsala, Sweden. He 
was born in 1831, and was appointed to 
his professorship in 1867. He established 
the first physiological institute in Sweden ; 
but was best known abroad for his re- 
searches on color-blindness, and his plan 
of testing the color-sense by means of 
wools of various shades. 


At the great winter meetings of the 
State Teachers’ Association in the West, 
held a few weeks ago, Dr. Harris spoke in 
Iowa and Nebraska, President Andrews, of 
Brown University, in Kansas, President 
Draper, of Illinois, in California, Colonel 
Parker, of Chicago, in Colorado, Professor 
Butler, of Columbia University, in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, and William Hawley 
Smith, of Peoria, in Indiana. 

BILLS have been introduced into both 
Houses of Congress to establish the Uni- 
versity of the United States. Such a bill 
was introduced by Senator Edmunds in 
1890 and referred to a select committee, 
which reported unanimously in its favor. 
The standing committee since appointed 
has also reported unanimously in its favor 
and it is said the bill will probably be 
passed during the present session. 

IT is with deep regret that we announce 
the death of Professor T. Jeffery Parker, 
F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Univer- 
sity of Otago. Though Professor Parker 
died on November 7, the news has only 
just reached this country; and it is given 
melancholy interest by the fact that the 
Text-Book of Zoblogy, wpon which Pro- 
fessor Parker had for some time been 
engaged with Professor Haswell, was only 
completed a few days before his death. 


WE learn from Nature that Professor A. 


Bauer has been obliged, on account of ill- 
health, to decline the office of President of 
the Third International Congress for Ap- 
plied Chemistry, which is to be held next 
year at Vienna, and Dr. H. R. von Perger 
has been elected in his stead. There will 
be twelve sections in connection with the 
Congress. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed is the introduction of uniform 
methods of analysis of chemical products. 


THE Missouri University Library has 
just been enriched by a valuable gift from 
Dr. A. Litton, of St. Louis, of a large 
number of scientific books and journals. 
This is the largest gift of its kind that the 
university has ever received. Its consists 
of about two thousand volumes, many of 
which are quite valuable. The greater 
portion of the works are on chemistry and 
physics. Dr. Litton was for years Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Washington Uni- 
versity. 

THE Quain Professorship of Physics in 
University College, London, will be vacant 
at the end of the present session by the 
resignation of Professor Carey Foster. 
Candidates for the chair should send their 
applications by Tuesday, March ist. ‘‘ The 
Curators of Patronage’’ of the University 
of Edinburgh announce that candidates 
for the chair of moral philosophy, vacant 
by the death of Professor Henry Calder- 
wood, must send in their applications not 
later than March 31st. 


THE committee from the Dartmouth 
Debate Union appointed to confer with 
Brown, in Boston, during the vacation just 
ended, reports that satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made for a debate between the 
two colleges. The plan agreed upon is 
that Brown meet Dartmouth in debate at 
Hanover, N. H., on the evening of May 
oth, the former to propose four subjects 
for Dartmouth’s acceptance, and, one of 
the four having been selected, Brown to 
have the choice of sides. 


Dr. FRANZ XAVIER VON WEGELE, pro- 
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fessor at Wiirzburg, died on October 16th, 
aged seventy-three. He had been for 
forty years a professor in the University of 
Wiirzburg. His leading book was his ex- 
cellent and laborious Geschichte der deut- 
schen Historigraphie seit dem Auftreten des 
Humanismus (1885). He was also joint 
editor with Baron Rochus von Liliencron 
of the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
published by the Historical Commission of 
the Munich Academy. 


Dr. GEORGE H. Horn, who died in 
Philadelphia, November 25th, was one of 
the most eminent entomologists in America, 
and was President of the Entomological 
Society. He was also for many years sec- 
retary of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, and discharged the duties of that 
office and of librarian till about a year ago, 
when he was attacked with paralysis. He 
served, moreover, for some time as corre- 
sponding secretary of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


WE regret also to record the deaths of 
the following men of science : M. Imbault 
Huart, the French Counsel at Canton, at 
the age of forty years, who was a high au- 
thority on the languages and geography of 
the Far East, especially of Formosa, on 
which he published an elaborate work ; 
Dr. Giacomo Sangalli, Professor of Patho- 
logical Anatomy in the University of Pavia, 
and Senator of the Kingdon of Italy, aged 
76; Dr. Franz Ritter von Schneider, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of 
Vienna. 


THE attendance at the University of 
North Carolina has reached a number un- 
paralleled in its history—498 exclusive of 
the summer school for teachers. Of these 
139 are in the professional school. A total 
of 683 young men and women have been 
instructed in the university during the last 
seven months. The largest former at- 
tendance was in 1857-58 with an enroll- 
ment of 461. The spirit of the university 
is equality, opportunity and self-help. It 
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is worthily fulfilling its mission to North 
Carolina. 

At the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society recently, it 
was shown that its books and pamphlets 
now amount ‘to 192,ooo—more than half 
of them bound volumes—with an increase 
during the last year of 8,695 titles. Prog- 
ress was reported on the fire-proof library, 
for which the Legislature two years ago 
voted $180,000. An appropriation of 
$420,000 has been since made for so en- 
larging the Historical building as to afford 
room under the same roof for the Univer- 
sity Library. 

Dr. GEORGE FREDERICK HOLMES, who 
for many years had been Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Virginia, died on 
November 4. Born in British Guiana in 
1820, he was educated at the University 
of Durham, England, and in 1842 was 
admitted to the bar of South Carolina. 
Before his service at Charlottesville he had 
held professorships at Richmond College 
and at the College of William and Mary, 
and had been president of the University 
of Mississippi. He published little, but 
was of note as a teacher. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed in Lon- 
don to present a plan for a London Uni- 
versity, to be called University of West- 
minster, in case the bill before Parliament 
meets with continued opposition. The 
present degree-conferring University of 
London would, according to the plan, re- 
main unchanged, while the different insti- 
tutions of London would form themselves 
into a faculty of law, a faculty of medicine, 
etc., each institution to be financially in- 
dependent and only to agree on the nature 
and duration of the studies required for 
degrees and distinctions. 


THE Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees of the New York City College 
have accepted the plans of the new build- 
ings presented by Mr. George B. Post. 
The estimated cost is about $1,200,000. 
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The plans include provision for a chapel 
with a seating capacity of over 2,000, a 
library that will hold 70,000 books, a mu- 
seum of natural history, laboratories, etc. 
The building, which will be of the English 
collegiate gothic style of architecture, will 
stand on a high elevation. It will be on 
Convent Avenue, St. Nicholas Terrace and 
138th and 140th Streets. 


THE recently issued catalogue of Bow- 
doin College for the years 1897-98 shows 
the largest enrollment of students in the 
history of the college. The total of 383 
is divided as follows: Medical students, 
140; seniors, 61; juniors, 61; sopho- 
mores, 56; freshmen, 59 ; special students, 
6. The appearance in the list of the 
faculty of the names of five assistants in 
as many departments indicates that Presi- 
dent Hyde’s idea of supplementing the 
regular class-room instruction of the pro- 
fessors by the personal work of official 
tutors is being given a trial. 


THE deaths are reported of Dr. Friedr. 
Wilhelm Snyder, the botanist, at Brauns- 
berg, at the age of 87 years ; of Professor 
Raphael v. Erlanger, the zodlogist, at 
Heidelberg, aged 33 years; of Dr. Wil- 
helm Joest, the explorer, in Australia ; of 
Mr. Samuel A. Miller, of Cincinnati, the 
author of numerous contributions to zodl- 
ogy and paleontology, on December 1oth, 
aged 61 years; of Dr. F. C. Schneider, 
Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Vienna, aged 84 years, and 
of Dr. Schrauf, Professor of Mineralogy in 
the University of Vienna, aged 60 years. 


In view of reports widely circulated 
through the state and the country regard- 
ing the future relations of Doctor Angell to 
the University, it may be announced offi- 
cially, and in a positive manner, that Doc- 
tor Angell intends to return to Ann Arbor 
next fall in order to resume his duties as 
president of the University. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the baseless rumors 
which are now going about, are a source 


of great annoyance and embarrassment to 
Acting-President Hutchins. The State 
press will confer a favor upon him and 
upon the University by promptly denying 
them. 

THE Council of the Chemical Society 
have recommended the following as For- 
eign Members to be balloted for at the next 
meeting, January 20th: Professor Rem- 
sen, Baltimore, U. S. A.; Professor Troost, 
Paris; Professor Moissan, Paris; Profes- 
sor Raoult, Grenoble; Professor Ostwald, 
Leipzig; Professor Curtius, Bonn; Profes- 
sor Mensutkin, St. Petersburg; Professor 
Markownikow, St. Petersburg; Professor 
Arrhenius, Stockhelm; Professor Waage, 
Christiania; Professor Franchimont, Ley- 
den; Professor van der Waals, Amster- 
dam; Professor Spring, Liége; Professor 
K6rner, Milan. 


THE registration in the different schools 
of Columbia University on November 7, 
1895, 1896 and 1897, respectively, was 
1,806, 1,796 and 2,033, exclusive of stu- 
dents’of Barnard College and auditors. 
The College of Columbia University is 
small, containing only 312 students, but 
the graduate and professional schools have 
about the same number of students as the 
corresponding schools of Harvard Univer- 
sity—namely, 1,762 at Harvard and 1,792 
at Columbia. The entrance classes in 
Columbia have decreased this year—s82 
as against 651 in 1896, the loss being in 
the Medical and Law Schools. 


Dr. T. PorRTER, whose herbarium was 
reported to have been destroyed by the re- 
cent fire in Pardee Hall, Lafayette College, 
has made the following statement: ‘‘ The 
Pennsylvania flora is saved entire and 
complete. It is the best in existence, and 
I am greatly relieved. I have labored a 
lifetime on it. The collection of North 
America is saved to the extent of a little 
more than two-thirds ; much that appeared 
utterly destroyed Saturday proves not to 
be so badly damaged as to be valueless, 
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The offers of my friends in all directions 
which are coming in on me like a blessed 
shower will enable me to restore the col- 
lection. I am deeply touched by their 
generous sympathy and aid.’’—Science. 


A BILL to establish the University of 
the United States in Washington, D. C., is 
before both Houses of Congress. Among 
the provisions of the bill are the following : 
The government is vested in a board of 
regents and a university council. The 
board of regents embraces the President of 
the United States, the chief justice of the 
United Stated, the commissioner of edu- 
cation, the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the president of the National 
Academy of Science, the president of the 
National Educational Association, the 
president of the university, and nine other 
citizens, to be appointed by the president, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate; no two then shall be from the 
same State. 

THE death is announced, at Cape 
Colony, of Professor James Holm, late 
Professor of Physics at the South African 
College, Cape Town. Professor Holm 
(says the Electrician) was born in Argyll- 
shire in 1869, and had a brilliant career at 
Glasgow University, passing on to Edin- 
burgh. Subsequently he spent several 
sessions in private research, under the 
special direction of Lord Kelvin, in the 
physical laboratory of the Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and also in the electrical engineering 
workshops. At the completion of his 
scholarship he was appointed Demonstrator 
in Physics at the University College, Not- 
tingham, where he remained until ap- 
pointed to a professorship at the South 
African College in 1895. 


La Nature announces the death of 
Professor A. Joly, Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory of the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure, and professor in the Paris Faculty 
of Sciences. Born at Fontenaysous-Bois 
in 1846, M. Joly entered the Normal 


School in 1866. When he left this school 
he became attached to Saint-Claire De- 
ville’s laboratory, and was afterwards 
Professor of Physics at the lycée Henri 
IV., which post he occupied until he was 
nominated sub-director of the laboratory 
of the Normal School. The titular direc- 
tor of laboratory at that time was M. De- 
bray. M. Joly next became Instructor 
(maitre de conférences) in Chemistry at the 
Sorbonne, and then professor attached to 
the Faculty of Sciences of Paris. 


A MOVEMENT of an International charac- 
ter has been started among the friends and 
admirers of the late Professor J. J. Sylves- 
ter for the purpose of ‘‘ founding a suitable 
memorial in honor of his name and for the 
encouragement of mathematical science."’ 
The memorial is to take the form of a 
‘« Sylvester Medal,’’ to be awarded at cer- 
tain intervals for mathematical research to 
any worker, irrespective of nationality. It 
has been estimated that $5,000 will be 
needed for the proposed endowment, of 
which sum about one-half has already been 
subscribed in England. American sub- 
scriptions may be sent to either Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, or to Dr. George Bruce Hal- 
sted, 2407 Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas. 


WE are requested by Professor I. P. 
Roberts, Director of the College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University, to call atten- 
tion to the university extension work in 
agriculture, provided last year by the Nixon 
Bill and placed under the direction of the 
College of Agriculture. The object of the 
work is the promotion of agricultural 
knowledge inthe State. A reading course 
class has been organized for the study of 
some of the fundamental principles which 
underlie agriculture, and this study may 
be taken up at the farmers’ homes. Those 
wishing to join the class, now numbering 
several hundred, will receive, free of cost, 
printed matter for study which will be fol- 
lowed by questions intended to lead to a dis- 
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cussion of any points not well understood 
by the pupil. 

THE system of free lectures to the people 
given in schoolhouses in all parts of New 
York City, under the management of the 
Board of Education, have proved surpris- 
ingly successful. Since 1889, when the 
scheme was inaugurated, the number of 
lectures has been increased five-fold, from 
186 to 1,066, and the attendance from 
22,149 to 426,357. Thisis proof not only 
that this opportunity for instruction and 
profitable entertainment is eagerly used by 
the people, but also that the lectures are 
well managed. The system is really a 
free university for the people. Plans of 
George B. Post, architect, for a new build- 
ing to be erected in this city for the College 
of the City of New York have been ac- 
cepted by the Board of Education. The 
building will cost $1,208,440, as estimated. 


THE forty-ninth annual register of the 
City College of New York has just come 
to hand. It is larger than previous ones, 
and contains besides the names of the 
alumni a considerable amount of new mat- 
ter. On the faculty the names of Profes- 
sor John J. McNulty of the department of 
moral and intellectual philosophy and Pro- 
fessor Lewis F. Mott of the department of 
English language and literature appear for 
the first time. This is the first time for 
some few years past that there has been no 
vacant place in the faculty list. In the list 
of instructors the new names are: Dr. 
Carleton L. Brownson, Latin and Greek ; 
Dr. Walter Bryan, natural history ; Con- 
rad H. Nordby, English ; Stephen Pierce 
Duggan, philosophy ; Dr. Luis A. Basalt, 
Spanish ; James H. De Groodt, workshop ; 
Robert H. Hatch, elocution. 


THE regents of the University of the 
State of New York have just published as 
bulletin 38 a compilation of all the laws, 
ordinances and by-laws pertaining to 
higher education in this State. It includes 
not only the University law, but also the 


educational articles from the Constitution 
and the various statutes governing pro- 
fessional education and license to practice, 
and other allied matters. Its practical 
utility is greatly increased by many anno- 
tations and cross references and by a very 
full index, so that every lawyer or school 
officer will find it indispensable when con- 
sidering any of the large class of questions 
covered. It is being sent to every institu- 
tion in the University free, but lawyers or 
others interested may obtain copies from 
the regent’s office, post free, at the nom- 
inal price of 15 cents for the 108 pages. 


A course of study in library science has 
been organized in the Corcoran Scientific 
School of the Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Dr. A. R. Spofford, 
of the Library of Congress, as head pro- 
fessor, and Mr. Henderson Presuse, li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Education, and 
Mr. W. P. Cutler, librarian of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as assistant professors, 
The full course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science re- 
quires four years for its completion and 
embraces the regular subjects of a modern 
language course in colleges in addition to 
the library topics. Special students are 
admitted to the library science topics only, 
and on successfully completing the work 
in these topics, which requires two years, 
are granted certificates. The full number 
of students allowed in this course is now 
reached. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has re- 
ceived from Leipsic,Germany, nearly 3,000 
volumes of rare works recently purchased 
from the estate of Herr Schneider, a prom- 
inent private collector. It was through 
the generosity and influence of Chicago 
citizens that Northwestern University se- 
cured the collection. Judge Brentano and 


other members of the Germania Maenner- 
chor, through Professor Henry Cohn, of 
Northwestern, subscribed the funds to pur- 
Although the Schneider library 


chase it. 
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is small in comparison with others in this 
country, it is considered the most complete 
of its kind. The collection of works by 
Schiller and Lessing is the most complete 
in the world. Only literary works are in- 
cluded, together with valuable autographs 
and manuscripts. With the addition of 
this collection, Northwestern University 
has a German library of 8,000 volumes. 


PROFESSOR WALDEMAR LINDGREN, the 
new Professor of Metallurgy and Mining 
Engineering at Stanford University, is a 
native of Sweden, and was graduated with 
honors from the Freiberg School of Mines, 
in Saxony, in 1883. For a time he was 
geologist for the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and was later connected with the big lead 
smelting works in Helena, Mont. Then 
he became general assistant in the famous 
Anaconda copper mines in Butte, Mont., 
and has since been connected with the 
United States Geological Survey. In his 
work for the Government on this survey 
he has assisted in extensive investigations 
of the quicksilver deposits of California, 
and has also become an expert on the 
gold belt of California. He has prepared 
a report to the Government on the Gold 
Quartz Veins of California which is con- 
sidered the most important work on this 
subject ever published. 


WE learn from the Critic that it is pro- 
posed to build a Phillips Brooks Memorial 
at Harvard. The matter is already so 
well under way that $50,000 has been 
raised and a plot of ground given for the 
purpose in the northwest corner of the col_ 
lege grounds. According to the Crimson, 
the official paper of the University, ‘‘ the 
building will be in line with Holworthy 
and parallel to Holden Chapel. The ar- 
chitectural design will harmonize with the 
surrounding buildings. The memorial is 
to be the centre not merely of intellectual 
instruction, but of general hospitable in- 
fluences.’’ It has been suggested that a 
bust of Bishop Brooks ‘‘ would add greatly 


in impressing on the minds of visitors the 
original object of the building, and in 
bringing to their memory his heartfelt 
sympathy and depth of interest in every 
branch of student life.’” The undergrad- 
uate could hardly have a worthier example 
of American manhood brought to his mind 
than that exemplified in the character of 
Phillips Brooks. 


At Syracuse University an important 
announcement has been made in connec- 
tion with the College of Fine Arts. It is 
the selection of the Rev. Ensign McChes- 
ney, pastor of Calvary Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of New York, as dean of that 
college, filling the place left vacant by the 
death of Rev. Le Roy M. Vernon more 
than a year ago. The name of Dr. Mc- 
Chesney has been mentioned very often in 
connection with the head of Fine Arts Col- 
lege, but it was not until during the holi- 
day recess, when an informal and non- 
official meeting of the trustees residing in 
New York was held, that it was decided to 
present his name for the position at the 
semi-annual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees to be held in this city on Tuesday, 
January 18th, after which an official in- 
vitation will without doubt be given. The 
conference of the church under which Dr. 
McChesney holds his appointment will 
meet in New York on March 3oth, at 
which time it is expected that Dr. Mc- 
Chesney will resign his pastorate. 


THE vacancy at Harvard—that of the 
place of librarian—caused by the death of 
Justin Winsor, was filled a few weeks ago, 
at a stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers, when it was voted to concur with 
the President and Fellows in their choice 
of Professor William Coolidge Lane. Pro- 
fessor Lane is referred to by The Traevler 
of Boston as having been ‘‘ prominent in 
Harvard societies and having shown great 
adaption to the duties of librarian.’’ 

Mr. Lane was born in Newtonville, July 
29, 1859. He was educated in the public 
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schools of Newton and was graduated from 
Harvard College in the class of 1881. He 
entered the Harvard College Library as 
assistant under Mr. Winsor, and in 1887 
was appointed assistant librarian. In 
April, 1893, he became librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum. Mr. Lane has been 
Secretary and Treasurer of the American 
Library Association (publishing section) 
since its formation in 1886, President of 
the Massachusetts Library Club (1891) 
and librarian of the Dante Society since 
1888. 


On December 18th the Harvard History 
Society celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
by a special meeting in the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. Professor Shaler gave an address 
on the history of the society, and Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday of the New York Zoé- 
logical Society spoke on ‘‘ The Preserva- 
tion of Our Native Animals.’’ The society 
was founded May 4, 1837, by John Bacon, 
°37, who was its first President; W. I. 
Bowditch, ’38; P. T. Jackson, °38; T. 
W. Stone, °38; and J. W. Thaxter, ’38. 
Members were originally taken only from 
the two upper classes. From the begin- 
ning, the college authorities granted valu- 
able privileges to the society, and a room 
in Massachusetts Hall in which to hold its 
meeting and keep the specimens and li- 
brary. After a period of comparative in- 
activity, the work of the society began to 
be pushed forward with renewed interest 
in 1872. The meeting were held from this 
time until 1895 in the old Hasty Pudding 
building on Jarvis Street. In October, 
1895, the society was reorganized in sec- 
tions, according to the various branches 
of natural history. The list of former 
members contains a large number of dis- 
tinguished graduates of Harvard. 


On Wednesday, January 12th, the new 
Lake Side Hospital in Cleveland was dedi- 
cated with public exercises and receptions. 
The principal address of the occasion was 
by Dr. C. Irving Fisher, of the Presby- 
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terian Hospital of New York City, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘ Hospital Administration.”’ 

This is the third time the Hospital has 
changed its location since its foundation in 
1866. It originally grew out of the interest 
in such work of a number of people con- 
nected with the Sanitary Commission dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

This Hospital bears intimate relations 
to the work of the Medical Department 
of Western Reserve University, for the 
department possesses the exclusive clini- 
cal privileges at the institution, subject, 
however, to such regulations as may be 
set by the Trustees of the Hospital. 
Further, all positions in the Visiting, 
House and Dispensary Staffs of the Hos- 
pital Corps are to be filled from members 
of the Medical Department. Thus the 
opening of the Hospital represents a great 
addition to the material equipment of the 
Medical Department, which already stands 
among the best of the country, its endow- 
ment being exceeded by that of only two 
colleges in the United States. 


WILHELM WATTENBACH died on Sep- 
tember 20, aged nearly 78. He was uni- 
versally regarded as one of the most 
eminent of the older generation of German 
historical students, especially in the de- 
partments of medieval Kwlturgeschichte 
and paleography. Born in 1819, he be- 
gan in 1843 a connection with the J/onu- 
menta Germaniae Historica which did not 
terminate until 1888, when he resigned the 
presidency of its board of directors. While 
provincial archivist in Breslau he pub- 
lished, in 1858, the first edition of his 
Deutschlands Geschichisquellen im Mittel- 
alter, of which the sixth edition was issued 
in 1893. From 1862 to 1873 he was a 
professor at Heidelberg, and in 1871 pub- 
lished his well-known work on Das Schrift- 
wesen des Mittelalters. Later books in the 
same field were his An/eitung zur lateinis- 
chen FPaliographie and Anleitung zur 
griechischen Paliographie. In 1873 he 
was called to Berlin as Professor of the 
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Sciences Auxiliary to History. He was ac- 
tive in the Prussian Academy, in the 
direction of the Prussian Institute in Rome, 
in the work of the Historical Commission 
of the Munich Academy, and in the com- 
pletion of the series of Geschichtschreiber 
der deutschen Vorzett. 


Don PascuaL DE GayANGos died on 
October 4. He was born in 1809 and pur- 
sued his studies in France and England. 
From 1836 to 1843 he again resided in 
England. During this period he trans- 
lated Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture into Spanish and Al Makkari’s istory 
of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain 
into English. From 1847 to 1872 he was 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Madrid. He rendered great 
assistance to Prescott and other foreign 
scholars who occupied themselves with the 
history of Spain. The great work of his 
life was the continuation of Bergenroth’s 
Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State 
Papers relating to the Negotiations between 
England and Spain, preserved in the 
Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. To 
this series Gayangos contributed eight 
volumes (1873-1895), which cover with 
minute completeness the period from 1525 
to 1542. He also prepared the British 
Museum catalogue of Spanish manuscripts, 
four volumes (1851-1893). He also made 
large contributions to Spanish historical 
literature, more especially the Memorial 
Hiistorico Espafiol in nineteen volumes, 
and eight volumes contributed to the 
Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espajioles. 


At the Convocation of the University of 
Chicago on January 3d President Harper 
strongly recommended a college for teach- 
ers in the public schools in connection 
with the university, but located at some 
central point, which would enable teachers 
to acquire a college education while pur- 
suing their work. He pointed out that but 
ten per cent. of the teachers in the Chicago 
schools were college educated, and, as 


their tenure of office was secure, it was of 
great importance to the public that they 
have the highest possible education. The 
president also announced the addition of 
Lieutenant Palmer, U. S. A., to the faculty, 
and the contemplated formation of military 
companies, adding that drill would be en- 
tirely optional with the students. 

President Harper, before concluding his 
announcements, made the startling state- 
ment that of the five deaths which have 
occurred in 5 years at the university, three 
are directly traceable to starvation. These 
deaths, the president said, were due to in- 
sufficient nutrition, that in turn being the 
result of the poor food supplied in the dis- 
trict surrounding the university. In con- 
clusion, the president argued for the addi- 
tion to the university of a commons in 
which the students should be supplied 
with lodgings and nutritious foods. 


WE quote the following editorial note 
from the December issue of the London 
Educational Times: ‘‘ Eulogistic notices 
of the late J. J. Sylvester, Savilian Pro- © 
fessor at Oxford, whom our readers will re- 
member as a frequent contributor to our 
columns, have appeared in the mathemat- 
ical and other journals of America, France, 
Germany and Belgium. Professor Hal- 
sted, writing in Sczence (U. S. A.), says: 
‘When one thinks that Sylvester, William 
Thomson, Maxwell, Clifford, J. J. Thom- 
son, have all been second wranglers, one 
asks involuntarily if any senior wranglers, 
Cayley excepted, have been put on the 
same parallel withthem?’ Professor Hal- 
sted might have added Whewell and 
Glaisher to his seconds. But, as to the 
seniors, what about Paley (to match Whe- 
well), Wollaston, the double seniors Kaye 
and Alderson, Herschel, Sir George Airy, 
Main, Stokes, Adams, Todhunter, Tait, 
Lord Rayleigh and Cayley, aforesaid? 
However, it must be admitted that there 
are some heavy weights in the other scale.”’ 
There is nothing in any American college 
or university corresponding to the extreme 
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specialization of the mathematical Tripos 
at Cambridge. Yet a method which se- 
cures such extraordinary results should at 
least be carefully studied. —Sczence. 


THE calendar of the Imperial University 
of Japan for 1896-7 (Tokyo: Z. P. 
Maruya & Co.) is a booklet of 368 pages 
in all, giving an historical summary, the 
Imperial ordinances, the general regula- 
tion for the colleges of law, medicine, en- 
gineering, literature, science, agriculture, 
roster of students, professors and gradu- 
ates, a list of the journals, memoirs and 
bulletins written by specialists and pub- 
lished by the University, with a map of 
the University grounds, which are those 
of the old daimio of Kaga—both ample 
and beautiful. The former wooden build- 
ings have given way to edifices of modern 
architecture and of brick, though some 
are of iron and concrete. In October, 
1896, the grand total of students in all de- 
partments was 1,895. Of these, 554 were 
in the college of law, 276 in medicine, 
345 in engineering, 248 in literature, 106 
in science and 219 in agriculture; the 
others being special students. The actual 
number of graduates is 2,771, of whom 
199 have died. This, considered in con- 
nection with the large number of those 
who have studied in foreign countries and 
those graduated from other learned insti- 
tutions in Japan, shows a body of at least 
10,000 men in the empire who have been 
instructed with considerable thoroughness 
in modern scientific methods. 


THE subject of exempting educational 
institutions from taxation was discussed 
at the dinner of the Wellesley Club 
on December 23d. Professor A. B. 
Hart, of Harvard, recalled the eagerness 
with which Massachusetts towns strove to 
get Yale College, contrasting it with the 
present sentiment. The general feeling 
now is that a college is not a benefit to the 
community in which it is located. It is 
difficult to persuade the ordinary man that 


the college needs the support of the com- 
munity, and hence there has arisen the 
feeling that the college should not be ex- 
empt from taxation. 

Mr. John B. Gale, of Williamstown, dis- 
cussed the legal side of the question, show- 
ing that college towns suffered from the ex- 
emption of colleges from taxation. In 
Williamstown, for instance, the college has 
assumed that every piece of property ever 
owned by it at any time is forever free 
from taxation. 

Dr. Walker, of the Amherst Agricultural 
College, argued against college taxation. 
Two-fifths of the property in Amherst is 
exempted from taxation, and the rates are, 
consequently, high; yet the people feel 
that the colleges are the best of invest- 
ments. Taxation of the colleges would 
discourage rich men from giving money to 
build these institutions. 


FRoM the interesting and usually accu- 
rate, statistical tables published in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for De- 
cember, it is easy to compare the regis- 
tered attendance, during the present half- 
year, at several of the largest institutions 
for higher education in this country. Un- 
fortunately, figures from Chicago Univer- 
sity are lacking. 

In the Graduate School, or Phzlosoph- 
tsche Fakultat, there are enrolled, at Har- 
vard, 268; at Yale, 254; at Johns Hop- 
kins, 220; and at Columbia, 207. 

In the Law School there are enrolled at 
Michigan, 711; at Harvard, 537; at Co- 
lumbia, 359; at Yale, 200; and at Wis- 
consin, 177. 

In the Medical School there are enrolled, 
at Columbia, 725; at Harvard, 561; at 
Michigan, 426; at Johns Hopkins, 180; 
and at Yale, 129. 

Of undergraduates, or college students, 
Harvard has 2,204; Yale, 1,726; Michigan, 
1,485 ; Wisconsin, 1,028 ; Princeton, 932 ; 
Columbia, 683 ; and Johns Hopkins, 185. 

The most gratifying features of these 
statistics are the large and increasing 
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graduate schools, and the remarkable 
growth of the Harvard Law School and of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
Growth in these institutions is legitimate 
university expansion, with no ‘‘ padded 
rolls’’ ; for none but college-trained stu- 
dents are admitted.—Zducational Review. 


THE graduates of last year who pursued 
investigations and researches in botany at 
Columbia University have met with con- 
siderable success in securing positions. 
Dr. Schneider has been appointed to the 
Chair of Botany and Bacteriology in the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy, and Dr. 
Tyler has been made Instructor in Bi- 
ology in Union College, Schenectady. A. 
J. Grout is in charge of the Department of 
Biology at the State Normal School, Ply- 
mouth, N. H., and P. A. Rydberg is ina 
similar position in the Upsala Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

The department of psychology is now 
engaged ina series of important researches. 
The time of perception as a measure of 
difference in the intensity of sensation, 
time phenomena of vision, and the normal 
association of ideas, form the subjects of 
investigation by Professor Cattell, the head 
of the department. 

During the last college year, ending 
June 30, 1897, the additions to the univer- 
sity library amounted to 11,928 volumes. 
From that time to November 15 the num- 
ber of new books added was 5,337, so that 
the constant growth of this important part 
of the University can be readily appreci- 
ated. The present shelving of the library 
is designed to accommodate 450,000 vol- 
umes, and when the various studios, offices 
and lecture-rooms that occupy a portion of 
the building are removed, there will be 
room for 600,000 additional volumes. 


THE Ohio State University, at Colum- 
bus, has been greatly expanded as to equip- 
ment during the winter. No less than 
three handsome buildings have been com- 
pleted and are now ready for occupation. 


These are Townshend Hall, Biological 
Hall and the gymnasium and armory. 
The first of these is a commodious struct- 
ure of pressed brick and stone costing 
$100,000. It is named after Dr. Norton 
S. Townshend, a pioneer of agricultural 
education in Ohio, and for many years a 
member of the University Faculty. In 
Townshend Hall will be housed the de- 
partments of agriculture and the related 
sciences. The building was dedicated on 
Wednesday, January 12, with appropriate 
ceremonies, including addresses by Pro- 
fessor Roberts, of Cornell, Dr. Wiley, of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Professor Edward Orton and 
others. The new gymnasium and armory 
is an imposing, fortress-like building, with 
many turrets and bastions, and containing 
every modern facility for gymnastic train- 
ing and military drill. Its most striking 
feature is the immense central hall, 150 by 
80 feet, and floor space enough to 
manceuvre a battalion. The director of 
gymnastics will be, for the men, Dr. C. P. 
Linhart, for the past five years Director of 
Gymnastics and Instructor in Physiology 
at Union College; and for the women, 
Miss Stella Elliott. This building, like 
Townshend Hall, cost about $100,000, 
and is, with one exception, one of the miost 
picturesque structures in Columbus. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, of 
the University of Chicago, has been chosen 
president of the Rush Medical College. 
The selection was made after the terms of 
affiliation with the University of Chicago 
had been accepted by the board. 

Dr. Henry F. Lyman, who has long 
been identified with the institution, was 
chosen as senior dean, and Dr. John M. 
Dodson as junior dean. Dr. E. Fletcher 
Ingals was made registrar. The affairs of 
the institution will be administered directly 
by a council composed of President Har- 
per, Dr. Etheridge, Dr. Hyde, the deans 
and the registrar. Charles L. Hutchinson 
will look after the funds of the college. 
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Dr. DeLaskie Miller and Dr. Ephraim 
Ingals, who have been identified with the 
medical school for about forty years, will 
retain their relations with the board of 
trustees, although both long since retired 
from the faculty. The other members of 
the old board who will continue on the 
new board are : Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage, H. H. Kohlsaat, Fred- 
erick A. Smith and Nathan M. Freer. 
Mr. Tobey was chosen yesterday to act as 
vice-president of the board. Dr. Holmes, 
the former president, will remain with the 
school as long as he may desire in the 
capacity of an emeritus professor of dis- 
eases of the eye andear. One of the con- 
ditions of affiliation is that the debt of 
about $71,000 overhanging the college 
shall be removed by June 1, 1898. The 
wiping away of the obligation depends 
largely, it is said, upon philanthropically 
inclined persons. 

PRESIDENT HARPER'S statement at the 
recent quarterly convocation at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago contained many matters 
of interest. First should be placed the 
announcement of Mr. Rockefeller’s con- 
tinued generosity to the university for the 
coming year. His gift of $200,000 will 
enable the trustees to maintain all depart- 
ments of the university in their present 
condition, but without expansion. The 
total estimated budget for the academic 
year beginning July 1st will be $729,000. 

The university continues to join other 
institutions to itself, and the last college 
taken into close relationship is the Rush 
Medical School, a substantial institution, 
with a faculty of seventy-seven and an 
enrolment of 699 students, one of the 
oldest and largest medical schools in the 
West. Affiliation will be completed June 
Ist, on condition that the present board 
of trustees of the medical school be re- 
organized and the debt of the school 
wiped out. * * * * * * * * 

A fourth college has been formed with 
studies leading to a bachelor's degree— 


the College of Commerce and Politics. 
This college, which will exist parallel to 
the three present colleges of Liberal Arts, 
Philosophy and Science, is designed to 
offer groups of studies relating to railways 
and transportation, to banking, to finan- 
cial and actuarial problems of insurance, 
to manufacturing and trade, to the diplo- 
matic service, and to journalism. * * 

The new body is designed to provide a 
restricted course of study, specially adapted 
for students who desire to fit themselves 
for the management of business, for bank- 
ing and for diplomatic posts. 

THE Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association have, by 
unanimous vote, selected Washington as 
the place of meeting in 1898. The general 
and department meetings will begin on 
Thursday, July 7, and close on Tuesday, 
July 12. The Council will assemble on 
July 5. The decision has been received 
with marked enthusiasm, and there is 
every reason to believe that the meeting 
will be both large and helpful. Omaha is 
reported to have been the chief competitor 
with Washington, and Superintendent 
Pearse certainly urged the claims of his 
city with rare ability, persistency and tact. 
But the attractiveness of the nation’s capi- 
tal, taken in connection with the fact that 
it has never before extended so urgent an 
invitation to any convention as to this 
one, carried the day. The attendance at 
Washington should exceed even that at 
Denver in 1895. The city’s broad streets 
and well-shaded parks-and squares make 
it most attractive in the early summer, 
and numerous excursions, both to moun- 
tain and to seaside resorts, are within easy 
reach. Congress will, in all probability, 
be in session, and it is expected that the 
President and other high officers of the 
Government will be present at one or more 
ofthe general sessions. The great Library 
of Congress is now in order, and an in- 
spection of its facilities and decorations 
will well repay a journey across the conti- 
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nent. President Greenwood may be de- 
pended upon to offer as good a programme 
as is possible. Teachers in the East, the 
West, the North, the South should plan 
to attend this great and inspiring meet- 
ing.—£ducational Review. 


AmonG the institutions created during 
the last half-century for the promotion of 
scientific research and education, the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale College, 
New Haven, holds an honorable place. 
A review of the foundation of the School, 
and of the work of the distinguished in- 
vestigators who have been connected with 
it, was given in a discourse delivered by 
President Gilman at the semi-centennial 
anniversary recently held. It was in 1847 
that Professors Silliman and Norton opened 
a laboratory on the College grounds for 
the purpose of practical instruction in the 
applications of science to the arts and 
agriculture. Thus was born the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. At 
first chemistry was alone; engineering 
soon found a place ; mathematics, physics 
and astronomy joined the oligarchy; in 
due time, mineralogy, geology, physical 
geography, zodlogy, botany and physiol- 
ogy found a welcome ; modern languages 
and literature, history and economics 
became strong allies. While this evolu- 
tion was going on, not a word was spoken 
in disparagement of classical culture, nor 
a word of religious controversy. From 
the beginning onwards the institution has 
been the department of a university which 
never suffered its love of letters to blind 
its eyes to the value of science. The 
School largely owes its success to its as- 
sociation with the fame, the fortune, and 
the followers of a great alma mater. Sub- 
stantial advantages were bestowed by the 
mother upon her offspring ; and the present 
high position which the School occupies 
shows that the child has deserved the 
encouragement it has received.— Nature. 


A MEETING was held at the University 


of London in December, the Chancellor 
(Lord Herschell) presiding, to discuss the 
proposed legislation on the University of 
London question. The TZzmes reports 
that there were present, besides the Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir Henry Roscoe), representa- 
tives of the Corporation of the City, the 
Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the various 
medical schools, University College, King’s 
College, Bedford College, the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, and the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. The Chancellor in- 
vited expression of opinion on the London 
University Commission Bill which the 
Government proposed to reintroduce early 
in the Session. He said that the Bill em- 
bodied the compromise between the various 
parties hitherto in conflict, and that it was 
to receive the support of the Senate, as also 
of both parties in Convocation. The Chan- 
cellor further explained why no proposal 
for any new charter was within the range 
of practical politics, reconstitution at the 
hands of a statutory commission being the 
only remaining course. He therefore 
urged the acceptance of the compromise. 
Many of those present spoke in favor of 
the scheme, and urged that a deputation 
should wait upon the Vice-President of 
Council at an early date. The only objec- 
tion came from one of the smaller medical 
schools, which declared its preference for 
the creation of a second University in Lon- 
don. The feeling of the conference was, 
however, entirely in favor of the recon- 
struction of the existing University. A 
deputation to the Government will be ap- 
pointed as suggested to urge the passing of 
the Bill.—ature. 

THAT splendid system of common 
schools maintained in France was de- 
scribed by Rev. Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 
John Guy Professor of Modern Languages 
in Vassar College, in the second of his 
course of lectures in Huntington Hall at 
Vassar College, on ‘‘ Contemporary French 
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Literature.’ The common schools of 
France are more than free, said the lec- 
turer. They supply not only education, 
text-books, paper and pencils, but some- 
times even food and clothing. There are 
80,000 of the primary schools, besides the 
20,000 Roman Catholic schools. In the 
secondary schools instruction in manual 
training and in certain trades is given, 
with special reference to the industrial 
wants of the community. Traveling 
scholarships are also awarded. These be- 
ing primarily for the masses, are effecting 
a modification of the national tempera- 
ment, by teaching control and patience, 
observation and deduction. 

The lycees are usually the privilege of 
the wealthy. The nobility generally edu- 
cate their sons in Roman Catholic schools. 
The enthusiasm of literary expression in 
these lycees have stamped the literature of 
France. The lycees have recently been 
opened to women, though on a less exten- 
sive scale. Even this has affected the 
conservative convent schools and widened 
their courses. The press of France exer- 
cises a profound influence. Contrary to 
custom in some other countries, the best 
writers and savants contributed to the 
columns of the press. The Paris journals 
were among the most widely circulated in 
the world. Le Petit Journal, for instance, 
published 1,000,000 copies a day. He 
regretted to say that much of the press 
was immoral and venal, but he under- 
stood that was not peculiar to Paris or 
French cities. 


In the course of a presidential address 
recently delivered before the Kansas Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Professor S. W. Willis- 
ton severely criticised the system of edu- 
cation which makes language studies 
compulsory, and all, or nearly all, the 
sciences optional. Many educationists 
will find themselves in agreement with the 
following opinions expressed by Professor 
Williston: ‘‘I claim broadly and em- 
phatically that the natural sciences, any or 
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all of them, are as valuable and as neces- 
sary as pure cultural studies as are the 
languages ; that intelligent and successful 
study of them will do as much, if not 
more, in making the student a broad man, 
a successful man, as will the study of 
Latin or Greek. And they will do more 
in making him an honest man. Nowhere 
in all the broad field of knowledge will he 
learn better to think exactly than in the 
natural sciences. Nowhere will he be 
more impressed with the importance of 
truth for truth’s sake. * * * Were I, then, 
to say what the universities and colleges 
ought to do, it would be this : make all the 
ancient language requirements for admis- 
sion optional, and demand as much prep- 
aration in the physical and biological 
sciences as in the foreign languages. The 
preparation in English should be made far 
more rigorous and thorough. In the col- 
lege course, if anything besides English is 
required, and I think there should be, I 
would have the natural science as neces- 
sary a part of the education as language 
and mathematics. I would not have it 
possible for a student to graduate from the 
college without having studied, and thor- 
oughly studied, mathematics as far as trig- 
onometry, at least one foreign language, 
and at least one physical and one biolog- 
ical science. And I do not mean a few 
weeks of study in any of these branches, 
but exhaustive, careful, critical study. 
The methods of study in all these branches 
are diverse, and are absolutely essential 
for symmetrical mind-building.”’ 


WE learn from the New York Evening 
Post that, on retiring from the rectorship of 
the University of Vienna, October 28, 
1897, the distinguished Oriental scholar, 
Professor Leo Reinisch, delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he expressed his warm ap- 
proval of the enlightened policy of that 
institution in admitting students to its 
privileges without distinction of sex. He 
stated that during the past year Gabriele 
von Posanner had, on completing the reg- 



























ular course of study in the medical depart- 
ment and passing a satisfactory examina- 
nation, received the degree of M.D., and 
that this was the first time the university 
had conferred such a distinction on a 
woman. The progress of civilization, he 
added, is constantly increasing the com- 
plexity of human life, and thus presenting 
new problems for solution. Under the 
present social and industrial conditions 
young women of the better class, but of 
moderate means, can be saved from phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral deterioration 
only by having full scope for the develop- 
ment of their mental powers. The higher 
education of woman, he thinks, will tend 
to prevent ‘‘the money-bag from being 
the chief motive to marriage,’’ but will 
not interfere with her functions and duties 
as wife and mother. In this connection 
he alludes to the well known fact that the 
great men who have exerted the most 
powerful and permanent influence upon 
intellectual development of mankind, have 
been, as a rule, the children of intellectu- 
ally superior women ; while, on the other 
hand, the decline of Mohammedan civiliz- 
ation in the Orient is due, for the most 
part, to the systematic exclusion of women 
from all higher culture, thereby stunting 
their mental faculties and nullifying their 
proper influence on social life and the edu- 
cation of the rising generation. One of 
the fruits of the present agitation of the 
woman question in Germany is a concise 
biography of Mary Wollstonecraft, with an 
admirable analysis and appreciation of her 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman, by 
Helene Richter. It is published in Vienna. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have re- 
cently published a Supplement for 1897 (62 
pp.) to the Handbook of Courses Open 
to Women in foreign universities, which 
was issued last year by the Graduate Club 
of Bryn Mawr College. The Supplement 
contains the necessary changes in the list 
of professors and lecturers, and is, in fact, 
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a useful table of corrigenda and addenda. 
In all cases, the information given has 
been obtained at first hand by the editor, 
Dr. Maddison, from the officials of the 
universities and colleges concerned. Par- 
ticulars of the University of Helsingfors, 
omitted last year, are now included, from 
which we learn that women who wish to 
enter the Finnish university in any faculty 
save that of medicine must obtain special 
permission from the Chancellor. Curiously 
enough, no such restriction is imposed in 
the case of the Medical School. The de- 
gree of M.A. was conferred on a woman 
for the first time, at Helsingfors, in 1882. 
On April 1, 1897—abszt omen /—the degree 
of doctor of medicine was granted to a 
woman for the first time in Austria, at 
Vienna. In the field of women’s educa- 
tion in England the most important events 
of the year 1896—’97 have been: the refu- 
sal to grant the title of degrees to women 
who have passed the honors examination 
of Cambridge University ; the arrangement 
of greater facilities for women to study at 
Durham University ; the opening of a hall 
of residence for women graduate students 
at Cambridge; and the foundation of the 
new Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory 
in London in connection with the Royal 
Institution. This laboratory, which has 
for directors Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Dewar, was endowed and given to the 
Royal Institution this year by Dr. Ludwig 
Mond. ‘‘It is open, at the discretion of 
the committee, to all persons, irrespective 
of sex or nationality, who have done scien- 
tific research work, or are judged capable 
of undertaking it.’’ The permission thus 
obtained, there is no charge even for ma- 
terials, chemicals, gas, electricity, etc. 
With these generous and, we imagine, 
unique conditions of endowment, we may 
fitly compare the case of the Zodlogical 
Station at Naples, where fees to the amount 
of $400 are paid for the privilege of a 
table. 
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Notes and Announcements. 


A BOOK of much interest to Sunday- 
School Superintendents and Teachers is 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and the General 
Epistles, which has just been published by 
The Macmillan Co. as the first issue of 
Professor Richard G. Moulton’s edition 
of the ‘New Testament in the Modern 
Reader’s Bible. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have in press Zhe 
Contribution of the Oswego Normal School 
to Educational Progress in America, by 
A. P. Hollis, 


In Messrs. APPLETONS’ Literatures of 
the World Series, the next volume will 
be by Edmund Gosse, and will deal with 
Modern English Literature. 


HENRY FROWDE will shortly publish 
The Bible References of John Ruskin, 
selected by permission and alphabetically 
arranged by Mary and Ellen Gibbs. 


PROFESSOR RiBoTs’ Psychologie des sen- 
ziments has been translated into English, 
thus much enlarging the audience of the 
acknowledged leader of French psychol- 
ogy. 

Mr. SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER has 
agreed to edit for the Navy Records Society 
the State papers, Dutch and English, re- 
lating to the Dutch wars of the Common- 
wealth. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD is prosper- 
ing as a lecturer, his present engagements 
taking him across the country to the Pa- 
cific Coast and keeping him in the United 
States until spring. 


Messrs, HENRY Hout & Co. announce 
that they are publishing a translation of 
Pensig, Evuste Antworten auf Kinder- 
fragen, Berlin, 1897. 


MEssrs. LONGMANS’ series of Buzlders 
of Great Britain is begun by the publica- 
tion of Major Martin A. S. Hume’s Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the British Dominion 
of the West (pp. 431). 


The Beginning, Progress,and Conclus- 
zon of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, in 
the year 1675 and 1676, is the December 
number of the ‘‘ American Colonial 
Tracts,’ published by Mr. G. P. Hum- 
phrey. 


ALL the novelettes of John Oliver 
Hobbes have been taken over by the F. 
A. Stokes Company, who will publish 
them in an edition uniform with Mrs, 
Craigie’s latest novel, Zhe School for 
Saints. 


The Indiana School Journal has recently 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary. ‘There 
are not many such hale and vigorous ex- 
amples of educational journalism as this 
interesting paper, which is always abreast 
of the times. 


A BOOK which should have a certain in- 
terest for American readers is Mr. G. 
Williams's History of Liverpool Privateers 
and Letters of Marque, an Account of 
the Liverpool Slave Trade (London, Heine- 
mann, pp. 734). 


MADAME DARMESTETER (A. Mary F. 
Robinson) has published a small but im- 
portant volume entitled Zhe Life of Ernest 
Renan (London, Methuen, pp. 290), with 
whom she and her husband enjoyed long 
continued intimacy. 


DousLepay & McC.ur_E Co. announce 
a memorial edition of the complete works 
of Henry George, published in codpera- 
tion with Mrs. George, which is to include 
a hitherto uncollated volume of his writings 
and a biography by Henry George, Jr. 


PROFESSOR MONTROSE MARATHAN 
RAMSAY will publish at once, through 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., an Elementary 
Spanish Reader, with a vocabulary. It 
will include a number of poems, six 
short stories, and a novelette, each com- 
plete. 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 
Boston, have just published Zhe Old 
Rome and the New, and Other Studies, 
by Mr. W. J. Stillman, a volume made 
up of papers that have appeared in Eng- 
lish and American periodicals during the 
last 25 years. 

Mr. FREDERIC G. KENYON has just 
published through the Oxford University 
Press, the text of the recently discovered 
poems of Bacchylides. The editor fur- 


nishes an introduction and commentary, 
while the fragments are printed in both 
ordinary and uncial type. 
























A MONOGRAPH by Dr. B. H. Meyer, of 
Wisconsin University, on Zhe Adminis- 
tration of Prussian Railroads, is a recent 
publication of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. The writer 
is said to have had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for the study of his subject. 


Messrs. THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 
announce as in press the fourth thousand 
of Dean Farrar’s Men I Have Known. 
They also have in preparation, for publi- 
cation during 1898, a new work entitled 
The Gentleness of Jesus, by the popular 
religious writer, Mark Guy Pearse. 


In the spring Messrs. Goupil & Com- 
pany will publish Charles J. by the late 
Sir John Skelton. The work was finished 
and revised before the death of the author. 
The book will have elaborate illustrations, 
especially from the royal collections in 
Windsor and Buckingham palaces. 


HELBIG’S Komodie auf der Hochschitile, 
which Professor B. W. Wells, of the Uni- 
versity of the South, has edited with intro- 
duction and notes for D. C. Heath & Co., 
is a little social satire on the conservatism 
of the University of Gottingen at the time 
of the appearance of Schiller’s first drama, 
‘‘Die Rauber.”’ 


LI’ Italia degli Italiani, the important 
history of Italy from 1849 to 1870, by 
Carlo Tivaroni, isnow completed by the 
publication ofthe third volume (Turin: 
Roux, Frassati & Co.), in which the author 
brings his narrative down to the acquisi- 
tion of Rome, and adds biographies of the 
chief men of the period. 


Dr. KARL FREY, Professor of Art His- 
tory in the University at Berlin, has just 
published an edition of Michael Angelo’s 
poems, which is said to be the first that is 
wholly authentic. He has been able to 
draw upon the family archives of the 
famous Italian, and has introduced much 
new material into his volume. 


THE new edition of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
novels published by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. includes thus far Zhe Trespasser 
and Zhe Trail of the Sword, which are 
uniform with Zhe Seats of the Mighty. 
The Translation of a Savage, which will 
be materially enlarged, and Mrs. Falchion, 
will shortly be added to the uniform edi- 
tion, 


THE Puritan Publishing Co., of Boston, 
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have issued a Dictionary of United States 
History, 1492-1896, by J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Ph.D., of Brown University. It con- 
tains nearly 300 portraits of eminent 
Americans. The cities of Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and many other 
cities and towns have adopted it for use in 
all their schools. 


THE American Economic Association 
has published a reprint of Dr. William 
Douglass’s Discourse Concerning the Cur- 
rencies of the British Plantations in 
America, 1740. ‘The reprint of this im- 
portant tract is edited by Dr. Charles J. 
Bullock, Instructor in Cornell University, 
who, beside annotations, supplies a life of 
the author and a list of his writings. 


ONCE more Thomas B. Mosher, of Port- 
land, Me., calls attention to three opuscles, 
little chef d’ceuvres of typography. The 
tiny volumes are Walter Pater’s transla- 
tion of Zhe Story of Cupid and Psyche, 
Lucie Page’s Englishing of Maurice de 
Guerin’s Zhe Centaur and the Bacchante 
and Sarah Austin’s English rendering of 
Carové’s The Story Without an End. 


Dr. ANTON PIEPER has just published 
the first instalment of an elaborate work 
dealing with the papal diplomacy of mod- 
ern times: Die papstlichen Legaten und 
Nuntien in Deutschland, Frankreich und 
Spanien seit der Mitte des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts. This first part (Miinster, Aschen- 
dorff, pp. 218) is occupied with the legates 
and nuncios of Julius III., Marcellus II. 
and Paul IV. (1550-1559) and their in- 
structions. 


S1R WILFRID LaurRIER, the Canadian 
premier, is engaged, in collaboration with 
Mr. Beckles Wilson, on a history of the 
Hudson Bay Company, compiled from the 
archives of the company. The book can- 
not well help being of interest, since 
it will be the record of two and a half 
centuries of hardships, perils, court in- 
trigues, English and French, and State 
secrets. It will probably be ready for 
publication in the spring. 


BISHOP CREIGHTON’S Fiistory of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack 
of Rome has for some years occupied a 
place among the standard productions of 
English historical scholarship. Many 
students will be grateful to Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., the historian’s pub- 
lishers, for the neat new edition of this 
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work, just published in six volumes, and 
at a price materially lower than that at 
which the history has heretofore been is- 
sued. 


Modern English Literature, by Edmund 
Gosse, is to be the next volume in the 
Literatures of the World Series, published 
by D. Appleton & Co. Mr. Gosse begins 
with the time of Chaucer and comes down 
to this generation, without, however, in- 
cluding living writers. The London Satur- 
day Review has recently remarked that 
**there is probably no living man more 
competent than Mr. Gosse to write a pop- 
ular and scholarly history of English liter- 
ature."’ 


THE Putnams make important an- 
nouncement of forthcoming works by 
Professor Moses Coit Tyler. In addition 
to continuing the Literary History, with 
another volume covering the years 1783- 
1833, Professor Tyler has in preparation 
a series of volumes on American States- 
men, the plan being to present ‘‘in vivid 
outline the lives and characteristics of the 
chief statesmen who, whether for good or 
ill, have influenced American political life 
since 18o01.”’ 


MEssrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. an- 
nounce Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Webb's /z- 
dustrial Democracy. The two volumes 
are the outcome of six years’ investigation 
in practically every trade in every part of 
the United Kingdom. They contain a 
scientific analysis of trade unionism, in- 
cluding factory legislation and all forms 
of labor regulation. In a final chapter the 
authors attempt to forecast the future of 
democracy and the place which trade 
unionism will occupy in it. 


NEARLY forty letters of Burns never be- 
fore printed are to be given in the forth- 
coming Correspondence Between Burns 
and Mrs. Dunlop. It is said that 
this correspondence, which has been fully 
annotated by Mr. William Wallace, 
‘*clears up a number of points in connec- 
tion with Burn’s life and works, contains 
his views on religion, and proves—what 
was never known before—that his friends 
endeavored to secure for him a professor- 
ship in Edinburg University.”’ 


Petrarch and Other Essays, by Timothy 
H. Rearden (William Doxey), is in the 
nature of a memorial volume. The au- 
thor, late a justice of the superior court of 
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California, was in his youth one of Bret 
Harte’s associates on the Overland 
Monthly. The present volume has a bio- 
graphical sketch by Warren Olney, and 
an appreciation by Ambrose Bierce. Judge 
Reardon possessed a very lovable char- 
acter, and these scant indications of his 
literary talent are quite worthy of the 
praise bestowed upon them. 


From the Critic we learn that the title 
of Tolstoi’s new book, to appear soon 
through the Brotherhood Company, will 
simply be On Art. Mr. A. Maude, who 
is an intimate personal friend of the great 
Russian writer, has made the translation. 
This work has not as yet been published 
anywhere. Since its contents are quite 
removed from politics, it will no doubt be 
permitted by the censor to appear in 
Russian. Tolstoi discusses the whole sub- 
ject of art, what it should be, in contrast 
with what he regards it as being now. 


Part second of Volume XXVI., of the 
Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of 
Harvard College, comprising Miscellan- 
cous Investigations of the Henry Draper 
Memorial, gives first a review of Progress 
during the years 1891 to 1894, fol- 
lowed by accounts of ‘‘ Observations on 
the Distribution of Stars in Clusters, 
Measurement of Positions and Brightness 
and Spectra of Stars in Clusters.’’ These 
articles are illustrated by eleven excellent 
photographic plates, recording and com- 
municating to the eye what was seen. 


VotumE III. of Massachusetts Soldiers 
and Sailors of the Revolutionary War 
has just been published, being a compila- 
tion from the archives prepared and pub- 
lished by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth. This volume begins with the 
letter C, the first name being that of 
William Caal, a private, who, in 1776, 
guarded the shores of Milton River. The 
names in this book run as far as that of 
William Cory, a private in service in 1778. 
This is the second volume in this series 
which has been published within the past 
year. 


D. C. HeatH & Company, publishers, 
Boston, have in press for immediate issue 
in ‘‘Heath’s Modern Language Series,”’ 
Nicotiana und andere Erzihlungen, being 
five selections from Baumbach’s Neue 
Marchen edited with notes and vocabulary 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Baumbach 
























is becoming a favorite among German 
professors and teachers. His Die Nonna 
and Der Schwiegersohn have already at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. The 
Nicotiana is designed for a more elemen- 
tary stage of study than either of the pre- 
ceding. 

D. C. HEATH & Co., publishers, Bos- 
ton, have in press for immediate issue in 
‘‘Heath’s Modern Language Series,’’ 
Zschokke’s Der zerbrochene Krug, edited 
with complete notes for elementary stu- 
dents, a vocabulary, and English exercises 
based upon the text for retranslation into 
German, by Professor E. S. Joynes, author 
of the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. 

This delightful little gem of German 
literature is so well known and such a fav- 
orite that its issue now in a good edition, 
with notes and vocabulary, will be sure to 
be welcomed by teachers. 


THE series of Literatures of the World 
(Appleton), edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
has now advanced to its second volume, 
Professor G. G. A. Murray’s survey of 
Greek literature, having been followed by 
Professor James Dowden’s survey of 
French literature. We have looked for- 
ward with much interest to the appearance 
of these books, for the production of a 
uniform series of accurate and readable 
histories of the great national literatures is 
avery desirable thing to undertake, and 
the successful accomplishment of the task 
means much for popular culture. 


The Gospel of Freedom, by Robert 
Herrick, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Chicago, is the title of 
a novel to be published very shortly by 
The Macmillan Company. 

The motif of the story is that of per- 
sonal independence in its appeal especi- 
ally to the restless, eager, egotistic woman 
of our new American civilization. This 
theme is worked out in the specific in- 
stance of the appeals of art and the older 
civilization to one who desires the most 
complete freedom and self expression. 
The scenes are laid in Paris, Chicago and 
Florence. 

IT is quite impossible to keep up with 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s successive cata- 
logues, whose quality is known to all who 
meddle with books on either side of the 
Atlantic, but his No. 175 hasa rather per- 
manent worth in and for itself. It is 
styled Monuments of Printing, and com- 
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prises books produced by the earliest 
presses in Germany, the Netherlands, 
Italy, France, Spain and England from 
1455 to 1570. Its three sections are: 
Typography ; Xylography (block books 
and facsimiles) ; and Bibliography (history 
of printing), and the index, which can 
but be helpful for speedy reference. 


IN response to a desire expressed by 
many teachers for more Italian exercises to 
be used with Grandgent’s grammar, the 
author of that book has prepared a little 
book on /talian Composition. Part I. con- 
tains, in the form of references to the 
grammar, a course of twenty lessons in 
the elementary principles of the language, 
and twenty exercises illustrating them. 
Part II. comprises fifteen paragraphs of 
simple Italian, each of which is followed 
by an exercise based upon it. Part III. 
consists of fifteen additional exercises in 
composition, and a number of formulas 
used in letter writing. D. G. Heath & 
Co, are the publishers. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of the 
editors of Columbia Verse for a copy of 
this interesting volume which has been 
just published by William Beverly Harri- 
son, It represents a careful selection 
from verse, which has appeared in the 
college periodicals during 1892-97. The 
simplicity and good taste of the appearance 
of the book are an index to the manner in 
which it has been edited by James N. 
Rosenberg and Joseph M. Proskauer. We 
regret that we have not space for quota- 
tions, but we may say that this volume of 
promising verse should be in the hands of 
all who are interested in the literary work 
of our universities. It well repays the 
reading. 


GREEK scholars are on the qui vive for 
a sight of the poems of Bacchylides, which, 
on papyrus, have found their way to the 
British Museum. The supposition is that 
the Bedouins found the papyri in some 
tomb long ago, since they have reached 
England in some 200 parts. The text, in 
Greek, is in the unical type, and has been 
edited with a critical introduction by Mr. 
Frederick G. Kenyon, and there will be 
an autotype facsimile of the entire manu- 
script published by the Oxford University 
Press. The time when Bacchylides wrote 
these poems, twenty in number, was be- 
tween 460 and 420B.C. This noteworthy 
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volume is published by Mr. Henry Frowde, 
of New York. 


SomE of the pamphlets that have done 
most to shape English history and stand- 
ards have been collected in bound volumes 
(each containing several pamphlets), with 
introductions and notes. The first three 
books of this Pamphlet Library, edited 
by Arthur Wangle, will be issued at once 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The 
Political Pamphiet (one volume), has 
been edited by A. F. Pollard, and includes 
examples from Burke, Steele, Saxby, 
Halifax, Arbuthnot, Swift and ‘‘ Junius.”’ 
The two volumes of Literary Pamphlets 
have been edited by Ernest Rhys, and 
represent Sidney, Campion, Daniel, Mil- 
ton, Swift, Pope, Addison, Byron, Words- 
worth and Dr. Johnson. 


DavuDET has often spoken of ‘‘ the hun- 
dreds of thousands’’ of his readers. The 
exact figures given a few years ago were as 
follows. And to these data are added 
some interesting figures of compensation 
given by the author himself: Le Petit 
Chose, 150,000 copies; Jack, 56,000; 
Numa Roumestan, 150,000; Le Nabab, 
160,000; Sapho, 170,000, and of L’ /m- 
mortel, the one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousandth is now issued. A new edition 
of his works, in English, with illustrations 
in the text of the several volumes by 
Bieler, Montégut, De Myrbach, Picard, 
Rossi, Conconi, Aranda, De Beaumont, 
Montenard, etc., is being brought out by 
The Macmillan Company. 


Henry Ho tt & Co. will publish shortly 
An Introduction to American Literature, 
by Henry S. Pancoast. The book is 
written on the same plan as his stimulat- 
ing Introduction to English Literature 
which has been so well received. In the 
latter book he treated the principal au- 
thors at comparative length and made 
their personalities as vivid as possible, 
largely omitting lesser authors and works. 
He also showed the formative influence of 
history on literature. His new book is 
expected to retain these characteristics, 
and to clearly show the close relation of 
English and American literature. Care- 
fully chosen lists of works to be read in 
connection with this book will be a helpful 
feature. 

THE British government has brought 
out Vol. XVI. (1588) of the Acts of the 
Privy Council, edited by Mr. J. R. Dasent; 


the Calendar of the Patent Rolls of Ed- 
ward IV., 1461-1467; Calendars of State 
Papers, Domestic, Charles I., Vol. XXIII., 
containing addenda extending through the 
whole reign; Calendars Domestic, Charles 
II., Vol. XII., 1671-1672; and appendix 
V. to the Fifteenth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. Thelatter con- 
sists of a calendar of the MSS. of the Right 
Hon. F. J. Saville Foljambe of Osberton, 
of which the most important portions are a 
body of papers illustrating the history of the 
navy, and an important section of the cor- 
respondence between James II. and the 
Prince of Orange. 


A RECENT list of the New Amsterdam 
Book Company, New York, includes Zhe 
Secret Societies of all Ages and Countries, 
by C. W. Heckelthorn ; Sixty and Six, a 
collection of ‘‘chips from literary work- 
shops,’’ edited by Will M. Clemens ; Zhe 
Copy Maker, the journalistic novel of 
William Farquhar Payson ; the full corre- 
spondence of Lady Hamilton with Lord 
Nelson, edited by John Cordy Jeaffreson ; 
Kalee’'s Shrine, by Grant Allen ; By Right 
of Sword, by A. W. Marchmount; A 
complication of tales of romance of all 
time by Ernest Rhys; Pacific Tales, by 
Louis Becke; a volume of Dickens’ 
sketches and essays under the title of O/d 
Lamps for New Ones; Death and After- 
ward, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


SUPERINTENDENT BALLIET, of Spring- 
field, Mass., who is always found in the 
front rank of educational work, has just 
selected Bryant's translation of Homer's 
Odyssey for use in his Grammar Schools. 
At his request Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have hastened the preparation of a Stu- 
dents’ edition of the book. Among Classic 
Translations of Classic Authors, published 
by them in a one dollar form, are Bryant's 
Iliad, Bryant’s Odyssey, Palmer’s Odys- 
sey and Cranch’s Aenid. It is very inter- 
esting to note that the foremost educators 
are considering seriously the advisability 
of having Grammar and High School 
pupils study in English many of the old 
Greek and Latin masterpieces which have 
heretofore been studied only by Greek 
students. 


A SECOND edition of Mr. W. F. Will- 
cox’s Divorce Problem (Columbia Univer- 
sity) contains an appendix giving the 
results of the eleventh census, so far as 
they bear on conjugal relations. The 
































divorce rate during the twenty years end- 
ing in 1886 has somewhat declined in the 
North Atlantic States, doubled in the 
South Central States, trebled in the South 
Central States, increased 54 per cent. in 
the Western States, 20 per cent. in the 
North Central States, and 44.5 per cent. 
in the whole country. The rate per 100,- 
ooo married couples was, in 1886, for the 
United States 250, for the Western States 
527, for the North Atlantic States 149, and 
for the South Atlantic States 106. The 
tendency to increase seems especially 
marked in the last decade. 


D. APPLETON & Co.’s announcements 
for January include a new volume by 
Herbert Spencer, entitled Various Frag- 
ments; ‘*H, R. H. the Prince of Wales,”’ 
an account of his life, etc., illustrated}; 
‘‘Bimetallism,’’ by Maj. Leonard Darwin ; 
‘Modern English Literature,’’ by Edmund 
Gosse; ‘‘ Evolutional Ethics and Animal 
Psychology,’’ by E. P. Evans ‘‘ The Psy- 
chology of Suggestion,’’ by Boris Sidis, 
with an introduction by Professor Wil- 
liam James; ‘‘ The Story of Animal Life 
in the Sea,’’ illustrated by L. J. Hickson; 
‘‘Astronomy,’’ illustrated, a new volume 
in the Concise Knowledge Library; ‘‘ Cru- 
soe’s Island,’’ a bird hunter's story, by 
Frederick A. Ober; ‘‘Sunset,’’ a novel, 
by Beatrice Whitby, and ‘‘A Fiery Or- 
deal,’’ a novel, by Tasma. 


THE first report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission will appear, probably 
in the present month, as a part of the An- 
nual Report of the American Historical 
Association. In their second report, be- 
side certain papers already mentioned, 
they expect to present, for most of the 
colonies, a list of the sessions of the legis- 
lature, extending downto 1800, with in- 
dications of the extant printed or manu- 
script journals of the lower houses for 
those sessions. Professor Turner will edit 
for the volume the correspondence of Man- 
gourit, French consul at Charleston dur- 
ing the Genet troubles, a correspondence 
which will cast much light on the expedi- 
tion of Elijah Clark. It is also intended 
that this second volume shall contain a 
part of the data obtained by means of the 
Commission’s circulars and inquiries. 


Pasteur, His Life and Work, by Percy 
Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., and 
Mrs. Percy Frankland, is the title of the 
ninth volume of the Century Science Series, 
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edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., to be published shortly by The 
Macmillan Company. 

This book presents a picture of the 
Great Master, and of the scientific ma- 
chinery which he knew so well how to set 
in motion and how to control. His 
achievements are so interwoven with the 
circumstances by which our daily life is 
surrounded that it is all but impossible to 
find anyone who is not directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with some part or other 
of his great life work. This biography is 
practically the history of the germ theory 
of disease during this century. There are 
two excellent portraits of Pasteur in the 
book. 


Historic Letters, from the Wayne and 
Persifer Smith collections in the ‘State 
Normal School at West Chester, Pa., opens 
with a letter from Arnold to Wayne on his 
capture of Fort Washington, and closes 
with a letter from Jefferson Davis to Gen- 
eral Smith. So long an interval covered 
in less than forty pages of large type im- 
plies that the letters are few in number; 
the material, however, is good, and well . 
deserves preservation in this neat form. 
Gates, Irvine, Sullivan, Wayne and Schuy- 
ler are the more important writers. The 
letter of Irvine tells a gruesome story of 
the treatment of deserters and those who 
tempted them. It would form a good 
text for an Anti-War Society. A portrait 
of Washington (one of Peale’s) and two 
minor illustrations are given. Mr. G. M. 
Philips is the editor, and the pamphlet is 
privately printed. 


Ginn & Co. announce for publication 
within a month A Guide to the Study 
of Fiction, by Charity Dye, teacher of 
English in the Indianapolis High School. 
The volume is based upon the claim that 
fiction should have an equal place with 
poetry, the essay, oratory and other dis- 
course forms embodied in the curriculum 
of high schools and academies. The exer- 
cises are the result of class-room experi- 
ence. They are intended to give pupils 
power to handle a book and to tell what is 
in it; to understand the structure of a 
novel ; to see into plot, to analyze charac- 
ter; to appreciate the principles of the 
storyteller’s art embodied in the book 
studied ; to distinguish between the vari- 
ous species of fiction ; to get insight into 
the affairs of life and to gain through the 
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study of fiction the power to acquire, the 
power to interpret and the power to ex- 
press. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY will 
publish in February John Oliver Hobbes’ 
(Mrs. Craigie’s) ‘‘Some Emotions and a 
Moral,’’ ‘‘The Sinners’ Comedy,’’ ‘‘A 
Study in Temptation,’’ and ‘‘ A Bundle 
of Life’’ in one large volume, uniform 
with the recently published volume, 
The School for Saints, under the title 
The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes. Mrs. 
Craigie is among the few authors who 
is always sure of a waiting public, yet 
holds her art so high that she never pro- 
duces a story until it has passed muster 
with her own quiet criticism. Also in 
February will be issued Lieutenant Peary’s 
descriptions under one cover of his seven 
expeditions to the Arctic regions. New 
books of fiction announced include Robert 
Barr's Medieval Tales; Bladys of the 
Stewpony, by Baring-Gould, an _histor- 
ical romance of the close of the last 
century. 


THE latest issue of Zhe Portfolio (The 


- Macmillan Co.) is devoted to ‘‘ The Earlier 


Work of Titian,’’ of whom the author, 
Claude Phillips, says: ‘‘There is no 
greater name in Italian art—therefore no 
greater in art. * * * Thesacred art of 
no other painter of the full sixteenth cen- 
tury—not even that of Raphael himself— 
has to an equal degree influenced other 
painters, and moulded the style of the 
world in these great ceremonial altar- 
pieces. * * *’’ Asa portraitist Titian is 
conceded first place, and in landscape 
even more absolute and unquestioned pre- 
eminence, From this enthusiastic stand- 
point Mr. Phillips discusses the master’s 
early work, as far as the first third of the 
sixteenth century. The charm of the 
subject is enhanced by the clarity and 
simplicity of the author's style, and the 
text is embellished by plates and many 
illustrations. 


Sources of Greek History, by Anna 
Boynton Thompson, of Thayer Academy, 
is the title of a book announced for publi- 
cation in the spring by The Macmillan 
Company. This work is designed for use 
in conjunction with Dr. George Willis 
Botsford’s History of Greece for High 
Schools and Academies. It will consist of 
translations from the Greek writers, his- 
torians, orators and poets, which shall 


show the movement of Greek history and 
illustrate Greek though: life and literature. 
Each group of select‘ons, arranged in 
chronological order, wul be preceded by 
a digest of the history of the epoch to 
which they are related and will be accom- 
panied by complete bibliographical and 
biographical references. Constant cross 
references to Dr. Botsford’s History of 
Greece will enable students using both 
books to gain many advantages of a library 
with small expense of money or time. 


THE publication of the anonymous Ze?- 
tre d'un Habitant de Louisbourg, with an 
English translation by Professor George 
M. Wrong (Toronto, William Briggs, 
1897), makes a valuable addition to the 
printed materials upon the siege of Louis- 
bourg. Copies of the original edition of 
the letter are extremely rare. Parkman 
had a copy made of the volume in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris for use in 
writing A Half Century of Conflict, and 
in the appendix to Vol. II. printed large 
portions of it. But it is now for the first 
time made accessible in its entirety. The 
letter is valuable as being the only un- 
official account of the siege, from the 
French standpoint, in existence. It is all 
the more interesting because the author, 
while a Frenchman, makes bitter com- 
plaint against his own people and accuses 
the French officers of gross negligence. 

The Educational Review opens its fif- 
teenth volume and eighth year with the 
January number, which includes a striking 
paper in which ‘‘Some Socialist and An- 
archist Views of Education’’ are contri- 
buted by Messrs. C. H. Matchett, Ben- 
jamin R. Tucker, Lucien Sanial and Miss 
Gertrude B. Kelly; and papers on ‘‘School 
Building in New York City’’ by C. B. J. 
Snyder, illustrated ; ‘‘ Education in Ha- 
waii,’’ by F. B. Dressler, etc. Other 
articles to appear early in 1898 are ‘‘ The 
Public School Community Life,’’ by Jas. 
K. Paulding ; ‘‘ The Future of the Public 
School,’’ by E. J. James; ‘‘ Civil Service 
Reform and the Teaching Profession,’’ by 
C. W. Bardeen; ‘‘Economy of High 
Wages for Teachers,’’ by John Davidson; 
‘‘Religious Instruction in American 
Schools,’’ by Levi Seeley ; ‘‘ Public Edu- 
cation vs. State Education,’’ by Andrew 
S. Draper; ‘‘American Graduate Schools,”’ 
by A. H. Edgren; ‘The Educational 
System of California,’’ by E. E. Cates, 
etc. 
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THE Programme of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London, for the current session, 
which opened so strikingly on the 14th of 
December with President Courtney’s in- 
augural address, was followed on the 18th 
of January, by a paper from Sir George 
Baden-Powell, M.P., who took the Co- 
lonial Empire under his special care, and 
discoursed upon the Foreign Trade of the 
British Colonies. Other subjects dealt 
with were: ‘‘Old Age Pensions,’’ by Sir 
Henry C. Burdett; ‘Female Employ- 
ment in Factories, with special reference 
to its effects on the health of the employed 
and of their children,’’ by Miss Clara E. 
Collet, M.A.; ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
Utility of Common Statistics,’’ by Sir 
Robert Giffen, recently Assistant Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, now retired on 
pension ; ‘‘ Local Taxation in London,”’ 
by G. Laurence Gomme ; “‘ Poor Relief in 
Scotland ; its Statistics and Development, 
1791 to 1891,’’ by C. S. Loch; and ‘‘Life 
Tables, and the Registrar-General’s Mor- 
tality Statistics,’’ by A. C. Waters. 


France, by John Edward Courtenay 
Bodley, is the title of a two volume work 
announced by The Macmillan Company 
for simultaneous publication early in Feb- 
ruary in England and America. 

In this book the author has treated 
French institutions with the same care 
and method as were given to those of this 
country by Bryce in his American Com- 
monwealth, or to Russia by Mackenzie 
Wallace. 

Of the two volumes, the first deals in an 
exhaustive and judicial way with Zhe Rev- 
olution and Modern France, The Consti- 
tution and the Chief of the State. 

The second is devoted to the Par/ia- 
ment System and Political Parties. 

The work represents the result of a 
seven years’ continuous residence in 
France, in constant association with the 
French people of all classes and of all 
shades of opinion. In connection with 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth it af- 
fords the basis of an exhaustive compara- 
tive study of the institutions of the two 
great modern republics. 


THE typographical appearance of Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Students’ Edition of a Stan- 
dard Dictionary of the English Language 
is exceptionally fine, new type, good paper 
and the very best press-work having been 
employed, thus securing bright and clear 
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pages. The number of words and phrases 
defined in this work is stated in the pub- 
lishers’ circular as 62,284, by actual count, 
against 36,059 in Webster’s Academic and 
35,773 in Worcester’s New Academic. 
This increase is in part due to the incor- 
poration of the new words demanded by 
the progress of science, philosophy and 
the arts, but very largely to a more ex- 
tended literary survey. The publishers 
have conceived the original idea of having 
a critical examination made of the sixty 
volumes of English classics which have 
been selected by the Commission of Col- 
leges for study preparatory to admission 
to the principal colleges in the United 
States, and incorporating every important 
word and shade of meaning found in these 
selected works. This at once puts the new 
dictionary on a different plane from all that 
have preceded it, carrying the selection of 
words beyond the predilections and prefer- 
ences and habitual style of any editor. 


THE Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology for 1893-'94 (J. W. 
Powell, Director) presents the results of a 
full year of study by the members of the 
Bureau, the publication of which in book 
form has been so delayed that they are 
hardly longer new to the public, and sev- 
eral authors whose works are referred to 
in the administrative report—Mallery, 
Pilling, Dorsey, among them—have died. 
The administrative report gives a clear ac- 
count of the classification of the work of 
the bureau, and of the labor of its agents 
in various fields, showing that a large 
amount of information is being accumu- 
lated, while the original and living sources 
are still accessible, which might, if the 
studies were long delayed, be irrecover- 
ably lost, and which is destined to be of 
incalculable value to students of mankind. 
The special papers, published in full with 
ample illustration, are ‘‘ Stone Implements 
of the Potomac-Chesapeake Tidewater 
Province,’” by W. H. Holmes; ‘‘ The 
Siouan Indians, a Preliminary Sketch,’’ 
by W. J. McGee; ‘‘Siouan Sociology, a 
Posthumous paper,’’ by J. O. Dorsey; 
‘¢Tusayan Katcinas,’’ by J. W. Fewkes ; 
and ‘*The Repair of Casa Grande Ruin, 
Arizona,’’ by Cosmos Mindeleff.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


THE present bulletins of the New York 
Public Library are attracting particular at- 
tention in view of the list of genealogical 
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works to be found in the Lenox and Astor 
Libraries. The third installment, includ- 
ing the letters from M through R, appeared 
in the November number, recently issued. 
As a handy reference list of family geneal- 
ogies, these publications are decidedly 
helpful and interesting. The last bulletin 
shows that during the month of October 
there were added to the library by pur- 
chase, 1,034 volumes and 110 pamphlets, 
and by gift 836 volumes and 1,550 pam- 
phlets. At the Astor branch the readers 
in October numbered 6,692, and at the 
Lenox branch 1,727 ; in the latter case an 
increase of 709 over the same month last 
year. 

Among the rareties just acquired by 
the Lenox Library is one of Caleb Pussey’s 
diatribes against George Keith, the inter- 
esting Philadelphian who renounced 
Quakerism. This little book was pub- 
lished at Philadelphia by Reynier Jansen 
in 1703, and a portion of its title reads : 
‘* Pusey Ecclesiasticus, or George Keith, 
varied in Fundamentals, Acknowledged 
by Himself to be such and Prov’d an 
Apostate from his own definition.’’ The 
only other copy of this rare little work 
known to be in an American library is in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


™ PROFESSOR JAMES MonrogE, of Oberlin 
College, has gathered into a volume of 
Oberlin Thursday Lectures, Addresses 
and Essays (Oberlin, E. J. Goodrich), ten 
or eleven modest contributions to Ameri- 
can history, most of which were written 
for delivery before the students of his own 
college. They were well adapted for such 
a purpose. Almost all are based upon the 
author's recollections of his own experi- 
ences as a youthful worker in the anti- 
slavery cause, as a member of the legisla- 
ture of Ohio in the fifties, as United States 
consul at Rio Janeiro during the Civil 
War, and as a congressman after the war. 
The experiences of the author were not 
extraordinary, and his reflections upon 
them are sensible rather than profound. 
They are made from the special point of 
view of a college professor, of unworldly 
temper yet shrewd and humorous. The 
narratives, especially those of the earlier 
days traversed, aid in constructing a life- 
like mental picture of political society in 
the Western Reserve forty or fifty years 
ago. The spirit in which these things are 
presented is admirable, for the author, 
a constant Abolitionist and Republican, 


takes the utmost pains to be fair to all 
opponents, with an impartiality growing 
partly out of this charitable disposition and 
partly out of his good sense and apprecia- 
tion of the humorous.—Aistorical Review. 


STUDENTS who are fortunate enough to 
be familar with Flemish will welcome the 
second volume of Dr. Paul Fredericq’s 
Geschiedenis der Inquisite in de Neder- 
landen, in which he follows the fortunes 
of the Netherlandish Inquisition and its 
victims during the fourteenth century. 
The period here treated is, perhaps, the 
most interesting one in the Low Countries, 
prior to the rise of Protestantism, as it 
comprises the overthrow of the Templars, 
the persecution of the Beguines and Begg- 
harts, the remarkable developments of 
the Flagellants and the Dancing Mania, 
and the various forms of mysticism, more 
or less moral, in which the boundary line 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy was 
so nebulous that a man like Gerard Groot 
might either be persecuted himself or be 
an inquisitor persecuting others. The 
history is further varied by the competi- 
tion between the Episcopal and the Papal 
Inquisitions, and the intervention of the 
secular power, either to use the holy office 
as its tool or to limit its field of action, as 
the politics of the moment might suggest. 
Professor Fredericq’s familiarity with the 
sources and skill in exposition are too 
thoroughly recognized to render it neces- 
sary for us to do more than express the 
regret that he has not chosen to render his 
labors accessible to a wider circle of read- 
ers than will be able to derive benefit 
from them in the idiom in which they are 
presented.—Zvening Post, N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce the 
early publication of an English translation 
of Dr. Kronenberg’s Kant, Sein Leben und 
seine Lehre, edited with an introduction 
by Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University. 

Both students of philosophy and general 
readers will welcome this translation, as 
the intrinsic importance of Kant’s thought 
and the present world-wide revival of in- 
terest in the man and his writings make 
it especially timely. 

Dr. Kronenberg’s Kant was published 
in Germany about one year ago and at 
once gained general recognition as the 
best book to be put into the hands of gen- 
eral readers and beginners in the study of 
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the Kantian philosophy. It is simple and 
clear in style and includes a sketch of 
Kant's life and intellectual development, 
an admirably succinct and well-propor- 
tioned outline of his philosophy and an 
analysis of his present influence. The 
book will be about 350 pages, duodecimo. 

Among the foreign critics, Professor 
Th. Ziegler pronounced Kronenberg’s 
Kant ‘‘a well-written, easily understood 
and yet thoroughly sound presentation of 
the Kantian philosophy.’’ Professor Dr. 
Jodl, of Vienna, writes of it as ‘‘ Kant ex- 
plained in his own spirit, on the basis of 
the historical research of the last half cen- 
tury.”’ Paul von Lind, in the A/threus- 
sicthe Monatshefte, described it as ‘‘the 
best introduction to Kant that has ever 
been written.’’ 


THE death of Gardiner G. Hubbard, of 
Washington, gives occasion for recalling 
the admirable service which he, with his 
son-in-law, Professor A. Graham Bell, 
rendered in founding a journal of science. 
It could be made a reproach to this coun- 
try, in 1883, that there existed no scien- 
tific newspaper, and that men devoted to 
interests of different sciences had no 
medium of intercommunication nearer 
than London. Moved by that considera- 
tion, these gentlemen, in the year named, 
and during many subsequent years, ex- 
pended some $80,000 in the foundation 
and support of Sczence. As Professor New- 
comb said, in the few words with which he 
introduced the new series of that journal : 
‘‘Great success in advancing scientific 
knowledge cannot be expected, even from 
the most gifted men, so long as they re- 
main isolated ; the attrition of like minds 
is almost as necessary to intellectual pro- 
duction as companionship to conversa- 
tion.’’ While, within the range of each 
science, there are now scientific journals of 
an adequate nature, it is none the less in- 
dispensible that there should be a common 
clearing house where the different sciences 
may be brought within range of each other. 
It is to be hoped that Sczence, in its present 
form, under the charge of its self-sacrific- 
ing and efficient editors, may have in full 
measure the success which it deserves. 
There could be no better way of express- 
ing gratitude for the generosity with which 
it was founded than by assuring its present 
prosperity.—/Vation. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co. have just ready, 
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in their uniform edition of the Dumas 
romances, Zhe Horoscope, a romance of 
the reign of Frangots II., and Monsieur de 
Chauvelin's Will and the Woman with 
the Velvet Necklace. None of these ro- 
mances has hitherto been translated. The 
chronological order of Zhe Horoscope, 
the principal characters in which are the 
young King Francis II., Catherine de Me- 
dici, Admiral Coligny, and Prince de 
Condé, is between The Page of the Duke 
of Savoy, and Marguerite de Valots. 
It is referred to by Dumas in the first- 
named work, and its issue in this edition 
of the Dumas romances seemed necessary 
to fill an historical gap in the reigns of the 
Valois kings as treated by the great novel- 
ist. Hesays: ‘‘Inanother romance, Zhe 
Horoscope, we have tried to bring before our 
readers the events of this short reign, 
which lasted only four months and twenty- 
five days, during which period so many 
noteworthy incidents occurred.’’ Mont 
sieur de Chauvelin’s Will (Le Testamen- 
de M. de Chauvelin) deals with the last 
days of the reign of Louis XV. The 
scenes of Zhe Woman with the Velvet 
Necklace are laid in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror, the principal character 
being Ernst Theodor Wilhelm (or Ama- 
deus) Hoffman, ‘‘chiefly celebrated,’’ 
says Dr. Hedge, ‘‘for his successful use 
of the magic and demoniac elements in 
fiction.’’ One of the chief historical 
incidents is the execution of Madame du 
Barry. Both volumes contain portraits. 


THE fifty-second volume of the Diction- 
ary of National Biography (Macmillan) 
extends from Shearman to Smirke, with a 
good measure of celebrities, including the 
poet Shelley and his wife, Mary, Sheridan, 
the Siddonses, Algernon and Sir Philip 
Sidney. The notice of Shelley is encomi- 
astic to the usual degree of extenuating 
his behavior to Harriet Westbrook, whose 
intellectual qualities (offsetting the plea of 
‘incompatibility ’’) are by no means sug- 
gested in the account of her, as they are 
revealed in her letters to Miss Nugent. 
These letters are mentioned as having 
‘‘been printed separately’’ in a limited 
edition. So faras our knowledge goes, 
they have never been reprinted since they 
were first published in the ation (Nos. 
1,249, 1,250). Sir William Siemens and 
Henry Shrapnel (from whom came the 
shell bearing his name) find a place here 
impartially, the one a constructive, the 
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other a destructiveinventor. To the equal 
sky of the dictionary is also admitted Jack 
Sheppard, the highwayman, who, it seems, 
was buried in the old churchyard of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, the present site of 
the National Gallery. Finally, as Dr. 
Murray tells of ghost-words that have 
haunted the dictionaries, we have in the 
prophetic Mother Shipton a mythical per- 
sonage, who once more forces her way 
into line, if only to be discredited forever. 
In fact, for practical purposes, she remains 
as real, say, as Timur the Tartar, or that 
Talleyrand to whom we ascribe all bon- 
mots of uncertain origin.—Mew York 
Evening Post. 


The Bible Story, retold for Young Peo- 
ple, is the title of a book announced for 
early publication by The Macmillan 
Company. It comprises the O/d Testa- 
ment Story, by W. H. Bennett, M.A., of 
Hackney and New Colleges, London, and 
the Mew Testament Story, by W. F. 
Adeney, M.A., of New College, London. 
With illustrations and four maps. 

This book is designed to supply the 
want of such a presentation of the narra- 
tives contained in the Bible as shall be 
suitable for the reading of young people. 
The results of recent historical research 
and biblical criticism are brought to bear 
on the story, to throw light on it and also 
to prevent misapprehensions. The book 
is reduced to reasonable dimensions, by 
the omission of those portions of the nar- 
rative which are less suitable for young 
people, and also of incidents not essential 
to the story. In this way the salient fea- 
tures are emphasized and some sense of 
proportion observed, while there is scope 
for those dramatic elements which have 
always fascinated young readers of the 
Bible. The stories are told in the lan- 
guage of the Bible itself, and the text to a 
large extent remains untouched. Just as 
a clever teacher would introduce the 
stories of the Patriarchs, for instance, in 
his own way, so have the authors of this 
useful book placed in a simple and appro- 
priate setting the various noble stories to 
be found in the Holy Scriptures. The 
volume is so arranged that each story in 
the two books of the Bible is found in its 
proper position, so that the child who has 
read these stories will have read the Bible. 


A SERIES of monographs, which will in- 
clude biographies of the most celebrated 


physicians of the past, has been inaugur- 
ated by the progressive house of Long. 
mans, Green & Co. In reference to this 
the publishers say: ‘‘ The want of read- 
able biographies of medical discoverers 
constitute a gap in our literature which it is 
the object of the present series to fill. The 
masters of medicine will be shown in their 
habit as they lived, and in the social and 
intellectual environment in which they 
moved and had their being. At the same 
time the general scope of their work, the 
difficulties which they had to encounter, 
and the general results of their discoveries 
will be set forth in sufficient detail to en- 
able the reader to understand what they 
accomplished for science and for human- 
ity.”’ 

The list includes the following: John 
Hunter, who laid the foundations of scien- 
tific surgery ; William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood ; 
Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, who even in his own lifetime saved 
more lives than Napoleon destroyed ; 
Louis Pasteur, who revolutionized medicine 
and surgery by the far-reaching con- 
cept of microbic agency ; Sir James Simp- 
son, the discoverer of chloroform ; Her- 
mann von Helmholtz, whose work in the 
physiological physics of sight and hearing 
is of fundamental character; Andreas 
Vesalius, the founder of scientific anatomy; 
Albert von Haller, the founder of experi- 
mental psysiology ; Thomas Sydenham, 
the English Hippocrates, and others. ‘Two 
volumes have already appeared, Zhe Life 
of John Hunter, by Stephen Paget, and 
William Harvey, by D'Arcy Power. 


THE next volume in Macmillan’s Series 
of Economic Classes will be a translation 
of Turgot’s Reflections on the Formation 
and Distribution of Riches (1770), by the 
editor of the series, Professor W. J. Ashley, 
of Harvard. 

The importance of this work in the his- 
tory of economic thought, is, of course, 
well known. It is a brief and most lucid 
statement of the doctrines of those ‘‘ Phy- 
siocrats,’’ those ‘‘ Economists’’ Jar excel- 
lence, who may be regarded as the crea- 
tors of modern Political Economy, who 
played so large a part in the intellectual 
and political development of France in the 
eighteenth century; and who exercised so 
profound an influence upon Adam Smith. 
In its form, it presents itself as perhaps the 
first ‘‘ Text-book’’ of the modern kind; 
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and, in its language, it breathes the spirit 
of the statesman and man of affairs. But 
hitherto it has been accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader only in the anonymous transla- 
tion of 1793, reprinted by McCulloch in 
1859. The original purpose of the present 
editor was merely to reprint this transla- 
tion. On examination, however, it be- 
came clear that the translator of 1793 
made grave mistakes in rendering the 
earlier section, and in the later had often 
no glimmer of Turgot’s meaning, so that 
it became necessary to prepare a fresh 
version. In doing so, advantage has been 
taken of the recent labors of M. Schelle, 
who has shown that the text of the Reflec- 
tions as itis to be found, for instance, in 
the standard edition of Daire (1844), was 
doctored by Du Pont de Nemours, the first 
editor. M. Schelle’s reconstituted text and 
the present translation, restore Turgot to 
us in all his ruggedness and historic sense. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce 
the early publication of Zhe Storage Bat- 
tery, by Augustus Treadwell, Jr. 

This work is especially for the use of 
those interested in electricity as applied to 
storage batteries. It contains a descrip- 
tion, in detail, of the latest inventions and 
most economical plans relating to their 
working. 

The book contains a complete history of 
the development of the storage battery, 
and a thorough description of all the bat- 
teries in use to-day, as well as the best 
known batteries that have been used in 
former years, together with the principal 
American or foreign patents for them. 
The batteries mentioned are not limited to 
the lead-lead-sulphuric-acid type only, but 
include the lead-copper, lead-zinc and 
alkaline-zincate cells, and those using 
other than lead, copper or zinc, for one or 
both electrodes. In all, over 100 batteries 
are described. The chapter on the theory 
gives the latest views of the most noted in- 
vestigators. Chapters on the application 
are given, first as applied to permanent 
installations, with cuts giving views of 
them, and second, as applied to traction 
purposes, both chapters containing com- 
plete and reliable data of the more promi- 
nent installations. The chapter on the 
management of storage batteries gives the 
latest and best practice concerning their 
manufacture and use. In the appendix 
will be found rules for the measurement of 
the E. M. F. and internal resistance, and 
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data for the calculation of the theoretical 
and practical capacity of storage battery 
elements. 

A unique feature of the book is the 
table giving data for all storage batteries 
in use to-day, and the great number of 
charge and discharge curves for the most 
prominent types. In the table will be 
found reliable data for the capacity per 
pound of element and total weight, with 
their rates of discharge, the energy effi- 
ciency and the ratio of the weight of the 
active material to the total weight of the 
positive plate, with the names of the in- 
vestigators who conducted the tests ; thus 
giving in a compact form, such data as 
may enable batteries to be easily com- 
pared. 


THE people who conquered by the sur- 
render of Lee in 1865 have never yet been 
able thoroughly to understand the people 
they conquered. The ardor and faith in 
a lost cause of the devotees below Mason 
and Dixon's line have never been quite 
clear to the popular mind of the North, 
and book after book has been published 
without bringing any just conception of 
the over-mastering zeal and devotion of 
the South. A new book in this line, and 
certainly a brilliant and notable one, is 
Southern Soldier Stories by Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston, which The Macmillan 
Company is aboutto bring out. A Redel’s 
Recollections and other books of soldier 
life won Mr. Eggleston fame twenty-five 
years ago. In this new volume—stories of 
the actual life of soldiers in the Confeder- 
ate ranks—the author has again brought 
out the undying energy of the men with 
whom he fought throughout the war, and 
their courage and stubborn faith in their 
logic and its ultimate triumph. They 
were always ready at that time, says the 
writer somewhere in the book, to take off 
their hats to a syllogism. 

The book opens with an account of 
‘« How Battles are Fought,’’ ‘‘ written vz7- 
ginibus puerisque, and for other people 
who don’t know anything about the sub- 
ject.’’ Then follows a very captivating 
lot of short stories, all so good and enter- 
taining that having the volume in hand is 
like sitting by meaty bon-bons, one is 
always tempted to take another before 
stopping. ‘‘A Cradle Captain’’ tells of 
the heroic fate of a little chap of fourteen ; 
‘«* A Cheerful Supper of Cheers’’ and ‘‘A 
Plantation Heroine’’ throw light on the 
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exhausted resources of the South and the 
reservation of all flesh and fowl for the 
army. Court martial, women spies, Old 
Jones's pot-hat of 1812, Scruggs, a little 
girl rebel, the heroism of Joe, and a score 
of other events and figures move about 
the pages in the light of gun flashes, can- 
non smoke, redolent October mornings 
and the blaze of fat pine fires. 

The stories are told with great vigor 
and go and face to face fact. Nearly 
every tale is connected with some historic 
point or battle. To the reader who has a 
skeleton of the events of the war in mind, 
the photographic dash and vehemence 
give a better impression of the war, and 
the spirit with which the South fought, 
than any history could, and endue the 
times of which the stories treat with real 
flesh and blood and the grace of life. Mr. 
R. F. Zogbaum has illustrated the stories 
with six drawings of great vigor and 
spirit. 

In connection with Dr. Botsford’s forth- 
coming Student's History of Greece, there 
will be published a volume of Sources of 
Greek History, by Anna Boynton Thomp- 
son, of Thayer Academy. This work will 
be an English translation of such material 
from the Greek writers, historians, orators 
and poets, as shall show the movement 
of Greek history and illustrative Greek 
thought, life and literature. 

Progressive teachers are of course 
aware of the new movement in teaching 
history. The Report of the Committee of 
Ten, The New York Conference of 1896, 
The New England Association of College 
and Preparatory Schools, The Committee 
of Seven of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, etc., are unanimous in recom- 
mending that undergraduate work in his- 
tory be done by using one text-book as 
basis and supplementing this book with 
collateral reading. This collateral reading, 
when possible, is to be in Sources; for 
such reading reveals to the student the 
inner spirit of the age, puts him in sym- 
pathy with its people, shows him their 
ideals and aspirations as well as their 
achievements. 

That such enlargement of view and 
broadening of sympathy is one of the chief 
aims to be sought in the study of history, 
is growing to be the feeling of its teachers; 
history should put before the student the 
various forms in which excellence presents 
itself to past ages that he may intelligently 


shape his own ideal, and the various 
methods these ages have used to realize 
their aims that he may have practical wis- 
dom from this experience. 

The selections in this volume, therefore, 
aim to put before the student ‘‘ the Greek 
Idea ’’ the Greek conception of life in its 
manifold aspects. They followed one 
another in chronological order and are 
separated into groups representing the 
various epochs in Greek history. Each 
group is preceded by a digest of the his- 
tory of the epoch giving reference to 
secondary authorities, by author, volume, 
page, that the source quoted may be uni- 
fied and the movement of the whole period 
presented. Each group is followed by 
suggestive questions indicating the special 
point or aspect of Greek history which 
each extract is intended to illustrate. The 
extracts from each author are preceded 
by a short account of the author and the 
work from which quotations are made, 
and are sufficiently long to give some 
idea of his literary style. 

The ‘‘front matter’’ will contain a 
chart of Greek history and a very brief 
digest of Greek history showing relations 
of epochs and their events to one another; 
also a chronological list of Greek authors, 
and ‘‘ Suggestions to Teachers ’’ showing 
how the book should be used. In short, 
the equipment of the book, beyond the 
sources themselves, will be such as to en- 
able secondary schools to meet the new 
entrance requirements which the colleges 
are making, and to suggest to under- 
graduates helpful methods of study. Con- 
stant cross references in Dr. Botsford’s 
History of Greece, and in this volume will 
enable the students who use both books to 
gain many of the advantages of a library 
at small expense of money and time. 


COINCIDING with the recent tendency of 
literary study in France, and to a less ex- 
tent in Germany, to make much of the 
literary ‘‘species’’ and its development, 
is the plan of a series of ‘‘ Representative 
English Comedies,’’ announced by Mac- 
millan for publication during the coming 
year, of which Professor C. M. Gayley, of 
the University of California, is general edi- 
tor, and Professors Dowden, A. W. Ward, 
Herford, J. W. Hales, Fliigel, G. P. Baker, 
Gummere, Woodbury, Matthews, G. R. 
Carpenter, Beers and Messrs. Pollard, 
Henry Bradley, A. H. Bullen, Gollancz, 
Sidney Lee and others, editors of indi- 
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vidual comedies and contributors of mono- 
graphs tracing the growth of English 
Comedy in its several periods and parts 
from the Miracle Plays to Sheridan. Some 
forty plays in five volumes are promised, 
with occasional issue of the more important 
and popular plays in separate form. The 
plan, in fact, contemplates a complete his- 
tory of English Comedy written by special- 
ists, with the unusual and added advan- 
tage of presenting with the text of the 
history complete and annotated illustrations 
of the more important masterpieces dis- 
cussed, rather than the unsatisfactory and 
broken excerpts possible in most literary 
histories. In these days of the servitude 
of the English comic stage to German and 
French originals and models, we have 
pretty well forgotten that at one time Eng- 
lish Comedy was a very vigorous growth 
and ranked scarcely second to any—surely 
first of all, if Shakespeare be thrown in to 
tip the scales, 

It is interesting to notice the names se- 
lected by the editor in his ‘‘ Announce- 
ment’’ of those whom he considers the 
most important writers of English Comedy 
(not all of whom, however, will be repre- 
sented by illustrations among these re- 
prints), In the sixteenth century these 
are John Heywood, Udall, Gascoigne, the 
author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
Lyly, Peele, Greene, Henry Porter, and 
Shakspere. Specimens of the comic ele- 
ments in the Miracle Plays in the Morali- 
ttes, and in other transition dramas of the 
period, the editor hopes to present at some 
later time in a preliminary volume, if the 
series receive sufficient encouragement. 
Following these appear the names of Ben 
Johnson, Chettle, Dekker, Chapman, 
Middleton, Richard Brome, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shirley, Thomas Heywood, 
Massinger, Cowley, Wilson, Howard 
Villiers and ‘‘The Rehersal,’’ Dryden, 
Wycherley, Etherege, Crowne, Congreve, 
Cibber, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Mrs. Cent- 
livre, Addison, Steele, Gay, Hoadley, 
Moore, Townley, Murphy, Whitehead, 
Kelly, Foote, Colman, Mackin, Cumber- 
land, Goldsmith and Sheridan—a catholic 
list of names, but presenting enough of 
important position to justify the presenta- 
tion in so elaborate a form of the literary 
kind chosen. The names of the editors 
and contributors are a guarantee of thor- 
ough and discriminating workmanship in 
the execution of the plan.—WNazion. 
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ONE can realize some of the fascination 
which Paris has for her sons from Zola’s 
account of his new novel, the last of the 
trilogy of Lourdes, Rome and Paris. He 
writes: 

‘«The drama is more lively and the 
action more rapid than in Rome. The 
descriptive part only occupies a few pages. 
I could not make myself so ridiculous as 
to discover Paris, nor do for Notre-Dame 
what I have done for St. Peter’s at Rome. 
What increased the difficulty was the fact 
that Paris is found in its varied aspects in 
all my works; the markets in the ‘‘ Ventre 
de Paris,’’ the large stores in ‘‘Au Bon- 
heur des Dames,’’ and the slums in 
‘*L’Assommoir.’’ * * * I have brought 
together a number of personages taken 
from different spheres of which they are 
essentially characteristic; financiers, men 
of letters, scientists, artisans, men of the 
world, politicians and those in want. By 
the way, I beg you to reassure those who 
have already accused me of drawing por- 
traits of my contemporaries. This kind 
of literature is foreign to me, and repug- 
nant to my nature. The novel with a key 
to it is, in my opinion, a mischievous in- 
vention, and has no share in the enduring 
success sought for by every artist. * * * 

‘‘Paris charms and captivates foreigners 
of rank ; that shows how dear it should be 
to the heart of a Parisian. I have a pro- 
found love and admiration for it. But, as 
in the witches’ cauldron in ‘ Macbeth,’ 
there is everything, all that is best and all 
that is worst; so there are in Paris the 
most exquisite virtues and the most hor- 
rible vices, the most heroic devotion and 
the vilest crimes ; in a word, all the differ- 
ent manifestations of humanity. No veil 
hides these tares in my book; and the 
impiety committed, if there be one in it, 
has been committed to show forth in the 
brightest light the sovereign virtues of 
Paris. It is to this focus of science and 
goodness that the heart of the Abbé Fro- 
ment comes for warmth. There he finds 
the idea of the religion of the future, of a 
better social state which is elaborated here 
in the immense daily work of this great 
city. For instance, Paris, which is so 
charitable, demonstrates the powerlessness 
of charity, which is a Christian and anti- 
social sentiment. It is needful that the 
idea of justice which raises the weak 
should kill charity, which keeps them in 
degredation. An era of justice, that is 
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the promise of the future, and it is upon 
Paris that this day will dawn. Everybody 
is working for this willingly or unwillingly; 
the torrent carries away the obstacles 
which bar its road and do but serve to 
augment its power. The Abbé’s con- 
science is troubled by so many trials, and 
he is born again to life; and that cry of 
distress which he gave on fleeing from 
Rome ends ina gentle murmur of grati- 
tude after a stay of three years in Paris. 


soul are the clue to the trilogy which pre- 
vents the reader from being misled. And 
the dénotiment 1 have indicated agrees 
with my belief in the goodness of life, in 
the greatness of man’s destiny when so- 
ciety shall have Work for its sole founda- 
tion’’ (‘*quand la société aura pour base 
unique le travail’’). 

Paris will be published by The Mac- 
millan Company at the end of February in 
all probability. 


‘*These successive conditions of the 


LEWIS CARROLL. 
(Cuas. L. DopGson.) 


Student and Late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE comic genius has had none too many incarnations. From Aristophanes down, 
the masters have stood upon ground apart, forming a small and peculiarly distinguished 
company. Lewis Carroll was one of that choice assemblage. He was, in his extra- 
ordinarily original field, as much a master of the comic spirit as Moliére, and his death 
leaves an irreparable gap in modern letters. This, no doubt, seems excessive praise 
to those who have read ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’’ in vain. It is true, we believe, that 
there are persons who resent the episode of the Walrus and the Carpenter as a viola- 
tion of the laws of Nature ; who cannot understand all this fuss about the Snark ; who 
gravely ask you if a portmanteau word is to be found in the dictionaries. To them the 
gates of poetry are closed. They have never known the rapture of an uffish thought. 
A vorpal sword would be useless in their hands, and from a manxsome foe they would 
fly shrieking. 

Lewis Carroll was emphatically a poet. We have no patience with the hypothesis 
that connects his wonderful ingenuities and conceits with his training as a mathe- 
matician. You cannot reduce the Cheshire cat that faded away until nothing but its 
smile was left upon the bough to any terms of literary artifice. That cat was a purein- 
spiration. All of Carroll’s humorous productions were the fruits of a strong intellect, 
turning for relaxation to sublime nonsense as to the divine afflatus, and in the realm of 
that nonsense preserving its poise, its sobriety, its constructive power, with the instinct 
of a poet. He lays down the most grotesque propositions, in the most preposterous 
terms, with an air of perfect seriousness. In other words, his topsy-turvy world, like 
Mr. Gilbert's, is jealous of its laws, and acknowledges their sway with punctilious 
gravity. 

This is one of the secrets of the truest wit, the most exquisite humor, this artless art 
of keeping one’s self well in hand. The writer, the speaker, lends verisimilitude to his 
wildest extravaganza though appearing to believe in it himself as a matter of course. 
The listener, the reader, is excited by this seriousness of treatment as well as by the 
intrinsic fun of the thing narrated, and he is dissolved in laughter. Lewis Carroll held 
the keys of mirth on these terms, and held them puissantly if ever a man did. Per- 
haps the explanation of his great fame may be found not only in the rare note of his 
genius, but in the felicity with which he somehow contrived to appeal with equal force 
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to young and old alike. 
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Children adore his Alice, and so do men of mind. Bayard 


Taylor used to stalk up and down pouring forth the Jabberwocky until his delight in 


the sheer poetry of the thing was whelmed in Homeric laughter. 


Happy Lewis 


Carroll! It is impossible to think of him, even over his grave, without a sense of sun- 


shine and of joy. 


In the Elysian Fields the humorists take him by the hand, Shakes- 


peare and Cervantes greet him as a friend and comrade.—New York Tribune. 


Reviews. 


A Bibliography of British Municipal History. 
By Charles Gross, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard University. Longmans, 
It is a question worth considering how it 

comes about that the best books concerning one 

country are so often written by the men of 
another. Germany owes the biographies of 
three of its greatest men—of Frederick the Great, 
of Goethe, and of Stein—to English pens: 
from a Frenchman and an Englishman have 
come the two most noteworthy expositions of the 

American political system. On the other hand, 

England has to turn to German scholars for 

critical editions of her early laws, and to French 

observers for the most reliable accounts of her 
present industrial life. Frequently the explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that phenomena 
which natives take for granted have for outsiders 
the keen interest of examples to be followed or 
warnings to be observed. But sometimes ap- 
parently no far-reaching explanation is discover- 
able ; it has merely chanced that an able foreigner 
has turned his attention in a particular direction. 

The work of Professor Gross, of Harvard, is a 
striking instance of the sort of thing we have in 
mind. In his book on the ‘‘ Gild Merchant,’’ 
published in 1890, Professor Gross revealed one 
whole phase in the history of the medizval town 
life of England which had hitherto hardly been 
perceived; and, what was more, took up the 
task of investigating English municipal history to 
all intents and purposes at the point where it had 
been dropped by Madox more than a century 
and a half before. Other scholars have since 
thrown themselves with ardor into the field, 
notably the veteran Professor Hegel and the 
brilliant Professor Maitland; but it must not be 
forgotten that Dr. Gross was here the pioneer. 

And now, seven years after, the Bibliography of 

British Municipal History—for which, it is no 

secret, he has long been waiting for a generous 

publisher—is given to the world by the Torrey 

Fund among the ‘‘ Harvard Historical Studies,’’ 

As one turns over its 461 pages, with its careful 

classification, its more than 3,000 entries, its 

model index, the imagination aches at the 
thought of the dreary and weary labor it has in- 
volved. But now here it is, with absolutely 
nothing to compare with it—or even to mention 
in connection with it—among previously existing 
bibliographies on the subject.— ation. 





On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited with 
notes by Mrs. A. R. Marble. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 


This edition of a well known book is by Mrs. 
Annie Russell Marble, A.M. The merit of the 
volume is found in the notes in which the editor 
has rendered a real service to the often dis- 
couraged students of Carlyle by explaining and 
elucidating the various recondite allusions to 
mythology, philosophy, history, etc. She mod- 
estly disclaims omnipotence and omniscience, 
but her voluminous notes prove her to be a ripe 
scholar anda true interpreter. —Zducation. 


French Practical Course. By Jules Magnenat, 
of the State University of Texas. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

This is a new work based on a unique method 
with many commendable features. Saving the 
introduction, the work is entirely in French, a 
noteworthy characteristic. The author has for 
years taught by the method he exemplifies and 
his success has been so marked as to call for the 
publication of the plan. The book is a com- 
plete grammar of the French language and is 
suitable for use as well by beginners as by ad- 
vanced students, —Zducation. 


Modern Readers Bible: St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and the General Epistles. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes in Modern 
Literary Form. By Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A. (Camb. ), Ph.D. (Penna. ), Professor of 
Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. The Macmillan Company. 
Professor Richard G. Moulton, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, has made a specialty of the 

literary study of the Bible. As a contribution 
to this method, he is issuing a series of books 
known as Zhe Modern Readers Bible, and, 
from advance sheets sent to Zhe Sunday-School 

Times, it is possible thus early to indicate his 

treatment of the Gospel according to Matthew. 

The treatment of St. Mark and the General 

Epistles is not here considered. 

The text is that of the English Revised Ver- 
sion, but without the marginal readings {except 
in one instance) and renderings. There is no 
use whatever made of the American Appendix. 
The purpose is to arrange the material so that 
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the narrative and discourses will appear, so far 
as possible, like that of any other book. Ac- 
cordingly the usual division into chapters and 
verses is totally ignored. The paragraphs, as 
a rule, correspond with those of the Revised 
Version, but in the longer discourses and in 
special parts of the narrative subdivisions occur. 
Many devises of arrangement and of printing 
are introduced to carry out the editor’s design. 

There are twelve chapters, with headings in 
full capitals and each of these is subdivided, the 
minor divisions being indicated by spaces and 
distinctive marks. Set into the text are sub- 
titles, briefly noting the topic. Professor Moul- 
ton has a fondness for seven-fold divisions and 
calls the Sermon on the Mount ‘‘ the sevenfold 
discourse.’’ The main divisions are not chron- 
ological, as this Gospel scarcely admitted of 
that arrangement. But some will feel that it 
was scarcely necessary to join so closely Chap- 
ters 18 and 19 (of the ordinary numbering), 
since there is an interval of six months be- 
tween them. 

The main peculiarity is a typographical one. 
The genealogy is printed with a line for each 
generation. The name Jesus appears (1: 21, 
25) in Old English type, which is also used for 
the title on the cross. Throughout there is 
a distinctive indication of the narrative and 
didactic matter, the latter being printed in 
bolder type. Moreover, Old Testament citations 
are given in italics. Parallelisms are preserved, 
both in Old Testament passages and in our 
Lord's sayings. Great care and ingenuity have 
been manifested in all these details. Chapter 
I2: 40 (about Jonah) is remanded to a foot- 
note, the only reference to textual differences in 
the pages containing the Gospel of Matthew. 

The whole is well adapted for the purpose in 
view. But the careful student, desiring to 
know accurately the sense of the Gospel, will 
miss the margins of the Revised Version. Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s judgments as to the arrange- 
ment will scarcely make amends for this loss. 
But he has prepared the matter for the Bible 
‘*reader’’ rather than the Bible student, and his 
efficient labor may lead that reader to become a 
student.—Sunday-School Times. 


fMallucinations and Illusions: A Study of the 
Fallacies of Perception. By Edmund Parish. 
(Contemporary Science Series.) Scribner. 
Among the most important of recent works 
adverse to telepathy is this of Parish, the bulk of 
which has already appeared in German. Its 
main purpose is to propose and defend a theory 
of the cerebral physiology of hallucination. To 
read it critically requires some knowledge of the 
anatomy of the brain and some acquaintance 
with the Nancy doctrine of hypnotism. Even 
with that equipment it cannot be read rapidly. 
Of the theory itself, we shall merely say that it 
is the one which Occam’s razor requires that 
science should thoroughly try first. It is likely 


enough eventually to be modified, but at present 
it cannot be refuted, and it is simpler than any 


other. It has the great advantage, from the 
investigator's point of view, of connecting ab- 
normal hallucinations with dreams and the sen- 
sory deceptions of health, for we cannot take a 
step toward the explanation of any phenomena 
until we can bring them into continuous connec- 
tion with common experience. There is no 
science of anything but the ordinary course of 
nature. The author finds that all fallacious per- 
ception—and he shows that hallucination is per- 
ception—requires for its occurrence a state of 
dissociation ; that is to say, a ‘state in which 
the nerve stimulus no longer flows through the 
channels determined by habit and by the codper- 
ation of simultaneous stimuli, because inhibitions 
or obstructions, whether from pathological or 
physiological causes, have been set up in the 
normal association-paths, or obstructions which 
normally exist in other connecting tracts have 
been weakened or altogether abolished.’’ Such 
is a half-waking condition. Former writers dis- 
tinguished between ‘‘illusions,’’ or fallacious 
perceptions, and ‘‘hallucinations,’’ which were 
supposed to be creations of the brain. But Mr. 
Parish argues that there are no hallucinations, 
in this sense. He gives the name hallucination 
to those deceptions which arise from a nervous 
discharge through an unusual channel, or, as he 
says, ‘*by an act of forced association ’’ (he 
uses association in the German sense, for the 
actual discharge of one centre upon another, not 
in the English sense, for the habit which regu- 
lates such a discharge). He restricts the term 
illusion to cases in which there is a lack of cor- 
rection or adjustment of a perception owing to 
the blocking of an association. path.—Vation. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest 
Arthur Gardner. The Macmillan Company. 


We found occasion to commend the moderate 
and scientific tone of Professor Gardner’s work 
when reviewing the two parts of this handbook 
which appeared with an interval of several 
months last spring. Now these parts have been 
brought into a single volume of more than five 
hundred pages and they form an admirable his- 
tory of the sculptural art of the Greeks during 
the five centuries of its greatness, supplemented 
by a valuable introduction and a chapter on the 
Greco-Roman period which was the decadence 
of the Greeks. The surveyis thus complete, 
reaching from 600 B. C. to 300 A. D, and the 
subject presented in a way to interest the reader. 
Long ago Grote told us that all we know of the 
best of Greek sculpture was as so much saved 
from a wrecked vessel. Professor Gardner adds 
that ‘‘ It is only by a sympathy with the Greek 
character, to be attained by a careful study of the 
history of their life, their thought, and their art, 
that we can realize what we have lost, and at- 
tain, by a constructive imagination, to some no- 
tion of its character. The sculptured wealth of 
the country is almost incomprehensible to us to- 
day. Roman conquerors carried off hundreds, 
yes thousands, of statues in marble and bronze, 
yet the resources of Greece seemed inexhausti- 
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ble. Fulvius Nobilior plundered Ambracia of 
more than one thousand statues Nero is said 
to have taken five hundred statues from Delphi 
alone 

A point upon which Professor Gardner lays 
emphasis is that mastery over material and lofti- 
ness of conception went hand in hand, ‘It is 
not the least remarkable thing in Greek art,’’ he 
says, ‘* that just at the moment when it attained 
perfect technical skill this skill was not regarded 
as an end in itself, but as a means for the ex- 
pression of the ideals which sculpture had hith- 
erto been unable to approach worthily.”’ 

Throughout the work we are given a large 
view of Greek life, and are shown how the 
sculptured memorials are an expression of the 
national life. While a handbook of sculpture, 
it is something more, for it shows a full compre- 
hension of all that goes to the making of that 
nation’s greatness. The author is never tedious 
or dogmatic, but always clear and moderate, and, 
furthermore, has the ability to interest those un- 
enthusiastic in his subject. 

To the general reader, as well as to the special 
student the volume will prove of fascinating in- 
terest, and the hundred and thirty photographic 
illustrations which it contains add much to its 
value. A word of commendation should be 
said for the generally excellent printing of these 
illustrations as well as for the full and valuable 
index which makes reference to the chapters an 
easy matter. The book is one that every stu- 
dent will value.—Art Jnterchange. 


A Genealogy of Morals. By Frederick Nietzsche. 
Translated by Professor W. A. Haussmann. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Vol. X. of the collected works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, edited by Dr. Alexander Tille, of 
the University of Glasgow, includes 4 Gene- 
alogy of Morals, translated by Mr. W. A. 
Haussmann, and ‘‘ Poems,’’ translated by Mr. 
John Gray. A Genealogy of Morals, was 
written at Sils-Maria, Switzerland, in 1887, and 
was meant to defend the book ‘* Beyond Good 
and Evil’’ against certain attacks. Nietzsche 
contrasts ‘* master morality’? with ‘*slave- 
morality.” The most striking sentences are 
those which the philosopher uses in his dis- 
cussion of asceticism. The state of mind which 
produces asceticism Nietzsche regards as de- 
cadent ; the realization of such ideals leads not 
only to economic ruin but to the disappearance 
of a people from the earth. Asceticism is at 
one with slave morality. As Dr. Tille points 
out in his introduction, Nietzsche knew that the 
historical was his weakest side, and the editor 
instances several illustrations where the mean- 
ing may be the reverse of that which the 
philosopher assumes. Apart from this the dis- 
cussions of ethics have a real interest for us; 
they are those uf one who appears to believe in 
a morality of the upper as distinguished from 
that of the lower caste. The Gospels do not 
teach such a distinction, nor do the Command- 
ments. We pretend to follow those guides. 
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Do we? Nietzsche says no Aristocracy pre- 
vails, and instead of the Christ sympathy, the 
Christ- unselfishness, making mankind a unit in 
the unity of God, there i: a cleavage into upper 
and lower. The work is thus not only remark- 
able as an example of Nietzsche’s opinions, but 
is also an arraignment of society The author’s 
style is characieristically picturesque throughout. 
— The Outlook. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. 
L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. 


A most valuable addition to the books devoted 
to nature study, entitled Mature Study in Ele- 
mentary Schools, has been written by Mrs. L. L. 
Wilson, Ph D. This series of lessons in nature 
studies is arranged in harmony with the succes- 
sien of the months. The weather, the birds, 
the plants of each month are considered and 
carefully described. The myths, stories and 
poems of the poets and writers of all ages have 
been called on to add interest to these studies. 
Music is given its rightful place in the develop- 
ment of this series of lessons in nature. For 
instance, in the Study for September, the child 
is introduced to what the winds bring by Sted- 
man’s ‘*Stop, Stop, Pretty Water;’’ while 
from Whittier’s ‘‘ Child-Life’’ four songs on the 
wind and rain are taken, and four poems from 
Lovejoy’s ‘‘ Nature in Verse.’ The myths are 
represented in the story of CEolus, of Thor and 
his Hammer, of Aurora’s Tears, of Iris, of the 
Palace of Alcinous. The book would make a 
capital text-book or guide for a club of little girls 
or boys who have but limited opportunities for 
this kind of study. 


Idle Hours in a Library. By William Henry 
Hudson, Professor of English literature in 
Stanford University. William Doxey, San 
Francisco. 

The first thing to strike the reviewer in the 
little volume of papers by Professor Hudson, of 
Stanford University, which reaches us from the 
press of William Doxey, San Francisco, is the 
creditable manner in which it is gotten up. The 
book is printed in a clear-cut, slightl) heavy- 
faced type, with title-page and running titles to 
correspond, the paging being placed at the bot- 
tom; the binding is the Leland Stanford red, 
with gilt top and gilt lettering ; altogether the 
make-up ‘is agreeable. 

Of the contents of the volume it may be said 
that, of the four discussions which comprise 
it, the two to linger longest in the memory 
from a first perusal are the opening and the 
closing papers. * * * There is a note of fresh- 
ness about it that is alluring, and it has the merit 
of exciting a greater degree of interest than it 
allays, and so of inciting the reader to more re- 
condite investigations. ‘‘A Glimpse of Bohemia,”’ 
with which the volume ends, presents us with a 
vivid account of the experiences of Henri Mur- 
ger and his comrades in the Latin Quarter, so 
much of the record of which remains to us in 
the Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme of Murger and 
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Barriére. Buoyant as parts of the story are, it 
is the picture of a career hung thick with shad- 
ows, wherein Life the Player becomes presently 
Life the Schoolmistress and then Life the Trage- 
dian and the Avenger, and in which—if its 
heroes laughed and sung a little boisterously—it 
is certain that they also suffered and that their 
laughter was not far from tears. * * * 

With regard to the study entitled ‘‘ Two Nov- 
elists of the Restoration,’’ reprinted from Zime, 
one need not be too austerely on the side of the 
angels to wish it had been left to so much of ac- 
ceptance as attended it on the stage of its first 
appearance. Taking the social life of the res- 
toration period as we find it, it was perhaps in- 
evitable that the place of the prolix classical- 
heroic romance should be taken by something of 
the nature of ‘‘ Rivella’’ and ‘‘ The Fair Jilt’’; 
but the writer questions the advantage of any 
unnecessary exploitation of the contributors of 
these unsavory ingredients to the totality of 
things, and regrets that they cannot be left to 
that obscurity in which the merciful movements 
of the years have wrapped them. In that net- 
work of things whereby the sanitation of the 
people is subserved, there is much that a wise 
abstemiousness puts out of sight, as there are 
fortunately many processes of the body to which 
a healthy consciousness is oblivious; and it is 
perhaps well that we should not waste ourselves 
on the resuscitation of forgotten delineators of 
unrestricted anomalism like Mrs. Manley and 
Mrs. Behn, but should be content to leave them 
in the haze of that ‘‘dream of the shadow of 
smoke’’ to which a great and good teacher of 
the period was disposed to relegate so much that 
went on around him. 

Save for this blemish, the volume is one upon 
whose appearance, however, we can congratu- 
late both the writer and the publisher.— Boston 
Transcript. 


fTistory of Proprietary Government in Pennsyl- 
vania. By Wm. R. Shepherd. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The sixth volume of the ‘‘ Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law,’’ edited by the 
faculty of Political Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity, isthe History of the Proprietary Government 
in Pennsylvania,’ by William R. Shepherd. It 
is the most thorough treatment of the subject yet 
written. The introduction treats of the nature 
of the English royal charter, which, as is shown, 
consisted of three parts—the first stating the 
name and title of the grantee and describing 
the thing granted ; the second giving the reason 
for the grant, and the third defining the estate 
granted. The charter of Pennsylvania, origi- 
nally drafted by Penn himself, was modeled after 
that of Maryland, granted to Lord Baltimore. 
The history of the Land System, general prac- 
tice of the Land Office, incidental proprietary 
rights and the like, are fully treated in the open- 
ing chapters. The chapter on Indian affairs is 
very interesting. Penn’s humane treatment of 
the Indians is known to every schoolboy. But 
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it was not long after the settlement became per- 
manent until the white traders took advantage in 
various ways of their less civilized neighbors. 
To guard against these abuses and to promote a 
continuance of the friendship Penn had estab- 
lished, a law was passed in 1715 providing that 
persons who had injured a peaceable Indian 
should be subject to the same penalties as if the 
injury had been committed against a white man. 
The boundary disputes between Pennsylvania 
and other colonies are exhaustively treated. 
The chief cause of these disputes, which were at 
times very bitter, was the very inaccurately geo- 
graphical knowledge of North America and the 
indefinite statements of the charters arising there- 
from. The phrase ‘‘ up to that part of Delaware 
Bay that lieth under the fortieth degree ’’ found in 
the Maryland charter and ‘‘ unto the beginning of 
the fortieth degree’’ in the Pennsylvania char- 
ter, are almost as difficult to decipher as that 
meaningless expression in the Virginia charter of 
1609, ‘‘up into the land west and northwest 
from sea to sea.’’ The most serious trouble 
Pennsylvania had in fixing her boundaries was 
with her neighbor 'to the South. Finally, after 
a long contest between Lord Baltimore and the 
Penns, with many appeals to the crown, the line 
was fixed, and the two surveyors, Mason and 
Dixon, completed in 1767 the survey of the 
famous boundary which has since borne their 
name. The Proprietary government is then 
taken up and treated with greater fulness per- 
haps than has been done in any other work. 
Every student o/ colonial government in general 
and of colonial Pennsylvania in particular will 
welcome this excellent volume.—Philadelphia 
Citizen. 


A Group of French Critics. By Mary Fisher. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The author of these essays has in them done 
far better work than in her previous book, 
‘‘ Twenty-five Letters on English Authors.’’ 
What seemed almost pertness and straining for 
effect in the earlier book has been modified and 
reduced in this volume, not to dullness, but to 
sense and worth, touched with piquancy. This 
is an unusually valuable and interesting book, 
not merely for those of literary tastes but for 
those who care for philosophy of life and art. 
The French are capable of being thoughtful 
without being heavy. Most of the critics dealt 
with in this volume were men who, in their 
various degrees, realized Matthew Arnold’s no- 
tion of the real business of the critic—to estimate 
the value of literary achievements from a broad 
and vital point of view. The critic of books 
should be a critic of life, should know what the 
fundamental elements in life and art are, and 
should judge a book with a view to its real con- 
tribution to the intelligent living of life. This 


volume enables one to comprehend the stand- 
points, methods, and aims of five great French 
critics—at least three of whom have heretofore 
been practically unknown to English readers— 
Scherer, Bersot, Girardin, Doudan, and Planche. 
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These men, the greatest of whom was doubtless 
Edmond Scherer, do not write merely of French 
books and authors, though of course a large pro- 
portion of their criticism dealt with their com- 
patriots. Keen and illuminating comments on 
English writers are scattered through the vol- 
ume, for the author has the excellent sense to 
quote freely from her subjects. And as already 
intimated, the comments of these men are not of 
a merely technical or literary sort, they are full 
of a wisdom and a health that have a value for 
the thinking mind whether of the literary bent or 
not. The introduction of the book is sensible 
and interesting, occasionally penetrating in ob- 
servation. There ought to be an index of 
persons and topics. —Pxblic Opinion. 


List of Books for a High School Classical Li- 
brary. Edited by Clarence L. Meader, of 
the University of Michigan. The Macmillan 
Company. 

We desire to call especial attention to the sec- 
ond (revised) edition of the List of Books 
Recommended for a High-School Classical 
Library, by a committee of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club. In its original form, as 
distributed at the time of classical conference in 
Ann Arbor, an edition of three thousand copies 
of the list has been exhausted. This new edi- 
tion has been edited with great care by Clarence 
Linton Meader, Instructor in Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. An introductory note by 
Professor Francis W. Kelsey admirably explains 
the uses which the list will serve. The cost of 
the entire collection is placed at about twelve 
hundred dollars. Professor Kelsey shows how 
to go about the gradual accumulation of the 
library, and, in particular, tells how to spend 
the first fifty dollars to best advantage. This 
list is of indispensable value to every teacher of 
the classics, to whom it is as fundamentally neces- 
sary as a hammer toa carpenter. —School Review. 


The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Pop- 
ular Philosophy. By William James. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


Professor James is always an original and 
stimulating writer. In the present volume he is 
unhampered by the uncongenial demands of 
severely methodical treatment, and the free play 
of his genius is specially delightful to follow. On 
any theme this brilliant writer would be sure of 
his reader; but in a work like this, which deals 
with the ultimate issues of thought and life, he is 
simply irresistible. I earnestly commend the 
reading of these essays to all students of philoso- 
phy, and to all serious-minded persons who want 
to know what philosophers are driving at. If 
their eyes are not opened to the ultimate myste- 
riousness of the universe in which we live, if 
they do not feel the inadequacy of certain cut- 
and- dried systems with their display of science 
and devotion to finality, if they are not stimu- 
lated to straighter thinking and nobler living, it 


will at least not be the fault of Professor James. 
* x 2 * * x % 
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I wish I could touch on other essays, the first, 
which gives its title to the book, or the fourth on 
** Reflex Action and Theism,” or the fifth on 
‘The Dilemma of Determinism.’? But I must 
content myself with having indicated the general 
point of view. The seventh, on ‘‘ Great Men 
and their Environment,’’ is mainly directed 
against the leveling and de-humanizing philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer. A great man is in 
civil history what a new variety is in natural 
history—a ‘‘ spontaneous variation,’’ as Darwin 
called it, for which we cannot account. Pro- 
fessor James has no patience with the teaching 
that makes everything of the stage and nothing 
of the actor. He has revolved, with Words- 
worth, 
“* How much the destiny of Man had still 
Hung upon single persons.”” 
Indeed, in its spirit, aim and outcome, the en- 
tire volume may be described as a philosophical 
vindication—and a most successful one—of those 
other lines of the same poet : 
«*That Man is only weak through his mistrust 
And want of hope, where evidence divine 
Proclaim to him that hope should be most sure.” 
—President J. G. Schurman in Philosophical 
Review. 


The Theory of Knowledge. A Contribution to 
Some Problems of Logic and Metaphysics. 
By L. T. Hobhouse, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
The Macmillan Co. 

This is the third elaborate and important dis- 
cussion of logical problems which has emanated 
from the University of Oxford since 1885, the 
year in which Mr. Bradley published his ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Logic.’’? In many respects Mr. Hob- 
house’s book is worthy to rank with those of his 
predecessors. It can, indeed, scarcely be said 
to possess the brilliancy of Mr. Bradley’s work, 
or to exhibit the firm grasp of fundamental princi- 
ples for which Mr. Bosanquet’s ‘* Logic’? isso re- 
markable. But the author has worked out many 
points which had previously been untouched, 
and has employed the latest results of psycho- 
logical research to throw light on the nature of 
the thinking process. One may say that the 
most prominent feature of the book is its thor- 
oughness ; the author constantly insists on ex- 
amining a question from all possible sides, and 
on stating all the conceivable cases. 

The author criticises severely Jevon’s theory 
of reasoning from hypothesis (Part II., Chap. 
XVII. ), which has also been adopted by Sigwart. 
His own theory, as he himself admits, is closely 
allied to that proposed by Mr. Bosanquet (Zagic, 
Vol. II., pp. 155 ff). The latter, however, ex- 
plicitly ranges himself on the side of Jevons and 
Sigwart, as opposed to Mill (Zagic, Vol. II., p. 
160), although he takes pains to show wherein 
he regards their statements as in need of correc- 
tion (Jbid, p.175 f). Mr. Hobhouse has taken 
the opposite course, emphasizing (and, as it 
seems to me, exaggerating ) the difficulties in the 
theories he criticises. 
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The book is evidently the result of solid work 
and careful thinking on the part of a philosophi- 
cal scholar who is well acquainted with the lit- 
erature of his subject. And, whether one agrees 
with the author's conclusions or not, his book is 
decidedly one that must be read and reckoned 
with.—Philosophical Review. 


Public School Arithmetic. By Professors Mc- 
Lellan and Ames. The Macmillan Co. 


From the early days of the abacus until the 
present time, the study of arithmetic has occu- 
pied a large part of the time devoted to elemen- 
tary education. Yet nosubject of the curriculum 
has yielded, to the average student, less of per- 
manent value, if we except its simpler applica- 
tions in business life. ‘‘There is no subject 
taught that is more dangerous to the pupii in the 
way of deadening his mind and arresting its de- 
velopment, if bad methods are used.’’ And 
bad methods have almost universally prevailed ; 
to this is probably due the dislike of the subject 
entertained by many pupils. 

Two years ago appeared ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Number,” by Professor McLellan and Dewey, 
which placed on a rational basis the methods to 
be pursued in the elementary treatment of num- 
ber. This has now been followed by the Pudlic 
School Arithmetic, by Professors McLellan and 
A. F. Ames, in which these rational methods, 
set forth in the former work, are systematically 
and successfully presented. The special feature 
of this book consists in its treatment of number 
as the result of measurement—a treatment which 
systematically developed embraces the whole of 
pure arithmetic. The authors have brought out 
very clearly the proper methods of dealing with 
the fundamental operations, with fractions and 
with the commercial rules. The value of the 
work lies not so much in the individual methods 
themselves as in the systematic way in which the 
fundamental idea of measurement is kept con- 
stantly in view. The definitions are consistent 
and accurate—a feature not common in elemen- 
tary texts of arithmetic. There is an excellent 
collection of well graded examples. Few of 
the tricky problems which have done so much 
to discredit arithmetic are to be found. The 
book consequently deserves speedily to win a 
place among recognized text books. 

The authors promise that a primary work on 
the same lines will appear in a short time.— 
Phila. Citizen. 


Light Visible and Invsiible. By Sylvanus P. 

Thompson. The Macmillan Company. 

This reminds one of a very remarkable new 
book entitled Light Visible and Invisible, a col- 
lection of lectures by Dr. Sylvanus P. Thomp- 
son, delivered last winter before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. This work the 
Macmillans bring out in their characteristically 
faultless style, and which has the latest word 
of science on optics. Dr. Thompson, who 
trails after him a number of learned titles, dis- 
cusses light waves, refraction, the spectrum, the 


polarization of light, luminescence, the invisible 
spectrum, the Roentgen light, and, indeed, all 
the problems involved with the subject. Waves 
of sound travel with almost incredible rapidity ; 
but rays of light travel still faster. Dr. Thomp- 
son gives a comparative schedule by noting that 
while in five and a-half seconds an express train 
could go 500 feet ; sound would travel a mile and 
light would travel 1,000,000 miles during that 
space of time. 

It is seldom that a scientific book ‘‘ popular- 
ized’’ has much authentic value. As arule, the 
effort to render it popular despoils and invali- 
dates it for science, and the effort to make it 
scientific limits its popularity, and so it becomes 
neither. ‘* Milk is good and water is good,’’ 
said Gail Hamilton, ‘*but don’t set the milk 
pail under the pump.’’ In this work, however, 
Dr. Thompson s constant illustrations render it 
peculiarly fascinating as reading matter, while his 
vast stores of learning and his power of exact 
thought give it scientific authority. The chapter 
on ‘‘ the invisible spectrum’’ tends to offer great 
suggestion and apparent elucidation of the nature 
and relations of the unseen world. The electro- 
magnetic theory of Jight accounts, no doubt ac- 
curately, for a great deal of phenomena. The 
story of the discovery of the Roentgen light is 
told—that new ray which is not light, in that it 
cannot be reflected nor refracted, nor yet is it 
electricity in any known form. A fine portrait 
of Professor Roentgen is given, showing a young, 
eager, thoughtful face, with a singular combina- 
tion of passionate energy and of meditative repose, 
and of his life Dr. Thompson says: 

Professor William Konrad Roentgen had al- 
ready made a name for himself among phy- 
sicians by his work in optics and electricity be- 
fore the date of the brilliant discovery that gave 
him wider fame. He occupies the chair of 
physics in the University of Wiirzburg in Bavaria, 
and works in the physical laboratory of the 
University. The little town of Wiirzburg, ot 
61,000 inhabitants, boasts a university frequented 
by 1,490 students, and supported with an income 
of £41,000 a year, of which more than half is 
contributed by the State. There are fifty three 
professors and twenty assistants. 

The equipment of this university is far better 
than that of the University of London and in 
this remote village was one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of the world made.—Jnter- Ocean. 


In Northern Spain. By Hans Gadow, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Cambridge. With Map and 
Eighty-nine Illustrations. The Macmillian 
Company. 

This story is eloquent of the Spanish nature in 
more ways than one. The cruel expedient 
illustrated is typical of the national temperament. 
The homeliness of the scheme, suggestive of 
farmers a thousand years ago, is also in the last 
degree typical Mr. Gadow writes, to be sure, 
of the northern peasants, but exploration of 
Spain from one end to the other will produce 
practically the same results. It is a curious 
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country. Just as it contains barren lands like 
the Manchegan Plain and gardens of paradise 
like those of Andalusia ; just as Madrid is flooded 
with sunshine at one hour ard swept in the next 
by icy winds that kill their thousands every year, 
so the Spanish character fluctuates between sinis- 
ter secretiveness and the garrulity of a child, be- 
tween avaricious, swindling habits and a courtesy 
not to be matched anywhere else in all Europe. 
Beside such exquisite buildings, such dazzlingly 
picturesque scenes as are shown in the accom- 
panying pictures, you will see unutterable squalor, 
incomparable ugliness. Will the time ever come 
when all that is anomalous in the country will 
disappear? No one can even guess. Mrs. 
Latimer leaves the political history of the present 
century in the tangle in which she found it. Mr. 
Gadow, shrewd observer as he is, attempts no 
prophecy. One cannot make surmises about the 
future of Spain, her inertia is so mysterious ; 
when she seems to suffer most she is so un- 
mistakably contented and happy. Mr. Gadow’s 
rustic friends live in extreme poverty, but ap- 
parently they are happier than the most com- 
fortable of British cottagers. They are inex- 
haustibly fascinating to the traveller and the 
reader.—New York Tribune. 


Impressions of South Africa. 
The Century Co. 


In his Jmpressions of South Africa by 
James Bryce, the author has done something 
more than apply to the production of a work on 
South Africa the methods he applied in the prep- 
aration of his important work, ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.’’ The physical features of 
the United States and the superficial aspects of 
life in the Great Republic were familiar to all 
reading people, and could, therefore, be ignored 
in such a treatise as he hadin mind. But South 
Africa is still to most people a terra incognita, 
and some description of the physical geography 
of the lower half of the continent, and of its 
flora and fauna, was indispensable, if it was 
sought to make a really popular boak about this 
land of the future. So, in addition to a series 
of chapters on the history and present condition 
of the colonies and republics, the author describes 
the scenery and animal life of plain and moun- 
tain and valley, and the climatic conditions 
which affect so potently the country’s develop- 
ment. The race problems involved in the 
rivalry of Dutch and English, and the numerical 
preponderence of the blacks, are fully discussed, 
as being perhaps the most serious to be considered 
in connection with the progress of civilization, 
and the probable effect of the discovery of gold 
upon the permanent welfare of the land. The 
book contains a spirited account of the author’s 
travels, but its main value lies in its strong grasp 
of political and social conditions. It is destined 
to be for many years the standing work on 
Southern Africa. —Commercial Tribune. 


By James Bryce. 


Practical Idealism. By Wm. DeWitt Hyde. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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Of all branches of learning none lends itself 
less to popular treatment than philosophy, while, 
as a general rule, philosophical writers make but 
little effort to cultivate a grace of style which 
would attract a reader independently of his in- 
terest in their subject. That a popular treatise 
on philosophy can be written, Mr. Hyde has 
shown in his Practical Idealism. The aim 

of the book is to present in a simple and attrac- 

tive form the teachings of philosophy in their 

various aspects. Starting first with the simple 
problem of logic, in the sense in which it is an 
explanation of the process by which man obtains 
knowledge and constructs his world, he shows 

that a mere sensationalism gives no adequate ex- 
planation of man’s knowledge of the outside 

world. Having shown that most of our mental 
processes are a process of construction, in which, 

perhaps, more is due to what we bring to the 
act of perception than what is actually given by 
it, he proceeds to indicate how our scientific 
knowledge is constructed. In the second part 
of the book he passes from logic and metaphysics 
to ethics and politics, using the word in its 
Greek sense. In his own words he has made it 
his endeavor to show ‘‘ how thought constructs 
the world in which we dwell, and how love is 
striving to create a spiritual world that shall be 
as fair as the face of nature and as free as the 
willof man.’’ Throughout he has avoided the 
discussion of the ultimate metaphysical prob- 
lems, and has confined his attention to those 
concrete aspects of philosophy which lie closest 
to the common concerns of man. Mr. Hyde 
has treated his subject with singular lucidity, 
and his book is distinguished by the charm of its 
style, the breadth of its sympathy, and the wide 
knowledge of. poets and philosophers which it 
displays. In a sense all summaries are a delu- 
sion, since too often they fail to go to the root of 
the matter, but as an incentive to further study 
they often serve a useful purpose, and none who 
wish to know what philosophy really means, or 
to have some idea of the content of its teaching, 
could have a better guide than the author of this 
little book.— Scotsman, Eng. 


A Three Years’ Preparatory Course in French. 
By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of 
Languages in Stevens Institute of Technology. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This author has prepared a ‘‘ Three Years’ 
Course in French,’’ covering all the require- 
ments for admission to schools of science, col- 
leges and universities. The two first years 
cover ‘*Elementary French,’’ and the entire 
three years, ‘‘ Advanced French.’? He has 
embodied in this course all the modes of pres- 
entation which he has found to give practical 
results in his long experience as a practical 
teacher 

This volume is for the first year, and contains 
what teachers have been obliged heretofore to 
co'lect from a number of unrelated text books, 
grammars, readers, verb drills, prose conversa- 
tion, composition, etc. It contains 150 pro- 
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gressive lessons and reviews, arranged with care 
to. the proper unfolding of the different divisions 
of the subject. The course cannot fail to give 
great satisfaction.— Journal of Education. 


German Orthography and Phonology. A Trea- 
tise with a Word-List. By George Hempl, 
Ph.D., Professor of English Philology in the 
University of Michigan. Ginn & Co. 

This is the work of a classical scholar who 
has a profound knowledge of his subject. It 
aims to be a systematic and practical treatise on 
subjects pertaining to the writing, printing and 
uttering of modern German. The author has 
only selected and arranged the most important 
elements of spelling and phonetics, because they 
have already been fully treated by other authors, 
but the accent and development of German let- 
ter-forms, for example, which have been ne- 
glected, he has more fully treated. His purpose 
was to furnish the serious learner of German a 
practical book to aid him easily to acquire it. 
To this end he has subordinated what is not of 
chief importance, arranged the matter in logical 
order, and incorporated with the word-list under 
one alphabetical arrangement a complete index 
of subjects, words and sounds. The book treats 
of modern German only. It is for learners who 
start from the printed page of modern German 
text, or the spoken words of Germany to-day, 
to gain for himself the power to speak and write 
the language correctly. A careful examination 
and study of the book will show that the author 
has been successful to an eminent degree. He 
deserves the gratitude and thanks of all teachers 
and students who teach or study the German 
language.— Journal of Education. 


Columbia Verse. W.B. Harrison. New York. 


This little volume contains a selection from the 
verses that have appeared from time to time in 
the undergraduate publications of Columbia Uni- 
versity—the Spectator, the Morningside, and the 
Literary Monthly. The choice has been made 
with a good deal of taste and discrimination, and 
the result is seen in the absence of anything 
amateurish or really commonplace. In fact, the 
verse included in the book is much better than 
what one usually finds in the magazines, and 
greatly superior to the general run of minor 
poetry that comes in multitudinous volumes from 
the presses of those publishers who are always 
experimenting with new writers. The subjects 
chosen show a wide range, and the literary man- 
ners are equally varied, gliding from Austin Dob- 
son to Kipling without turning a hair. We can 
give space to only one or two short specimens, 
and we select these as showing a very admirable 
degree of technical skill. The first is by Mr. 
Robert Jeremiah Cole. 

Ah, sweet, but unremembered days, 
I grope for you in twilight ways 
As loiterers scent a faint perfume, 


But know not where the flowers bloom. 
In summer haze. 


And this, in a different vein, by Mr. R. H. 


Loines, will appeal to many a victim of the 
typothete : 
A poet once wrote in an ode to Spring, 
Which he sent tothe Weekly Drum; 
** My heart it throbs with a soulful joy, 
Each year when the crocuses come.” 


Thought he, ‘* That couplet is grave and deep :’’ 
But he somewhat made things hum, 

When his favourite line appeared in print, 
**Each year when the c#ycuses come!”’ 


We are glad to see Mr. Wharton’s lines on 
the Beardsley Ass preserved here in permanent 
form, for the Beardsley Ass easily ranks with 
the Purple Cow.— Bookman. 


The Finances of New York City. By Charles 
Dana Durand, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A singularly valuable and timely book, 
though perhaps not one of general interest, has 
just been published by The Macmillan Company. 
It is entitled Zhe Finances of New York 
City, and it is the work of Edward Dana Du- 
rand, Ph.D. To some persons this may seem 
an exceedingly dry subject, but assuredly not to 
those who have interested themselves at all in 
modern American politics and who have watched 
the trend of modern society in America, and es- 
pecially in Gotham. 

This is an age of concentration, and conse- 
quently of great cities. Increasingly difficult, 
therefore, becomes the problem of city govern- 
ment, especially in regard to finances. Legis- 
lators everywhere—and not only the great states- 
men of the national governments, but also the 
professional and amateur politicians in towns and 
villages—recognize the fact, and are ever rack- 
ing their brains in an endeavor to find a satis- 
factory solution of this problem. In such domi- 
nant centres of civilization as London, Liverpool 
and Berlin many steps have of late years been 
taken in the right direction, and even a cursory 
study of the subject will, I think, show that 
even in smaller communities the laws of regulat- 
ing finances are much more equitable than they 
were half a century ago. 

The subject, however, is not one which can 
be easily studied. In this country, especially, 
comparatively few works have been written on 
municipal finance, and hence one cannot readily 
obtain a thorough insight into the history of New 
York city’s finances, and yet, if mere magnitude 
of sums involved makes a subject important, New 
York’s finances are entitled to careful consider- 
ation on this score. On this point Mr. Durand 
says : 

The yearly expenditures of all classes in the 
consolidated metropolis will be more than five 
times greater than those of the State of New 
York, nearly two-thirds as great as those of all 
the States in the Union combined and more than 
a seventh as great as those of the federal govern- 
ment, while the gross debt of Greater New York 
will exceed that of all the American States. It 
is evident that the management of the finances 
touches intimately every other phase of the 
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municipal administration, and that if we consider 
the subject broadly in its relations to the general 
city government and in its actual working we 
shall come very close to the core of some of those 
practical problems, which are to-day arousing 
such widespread interest. It is certainly true 
that a more thorough understanding of the finan- 
cial system on the part of New York’s citizens 
and officials is highly desirable. Such an under- 
standing might well lead to a change in some of 
the present complicated and anomalous features 
of the finances, as well as to greater economy and 
responsibility in the general administration. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which 
one deals with the history of the finances up to 
1871, and the other with the present working of 
the financial system. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to ‘‘The Tweed Ring,”’ ‘City Property and 
Franchises,’’ ‘‘The City Debt,”’ ‘*Audit,’’ ‘*Ac- 
count and Financial Responsibility,’’ and other 
important branches of the subject. The book is 
not one which can be skimmed through ; if it 
were, it would not be as valuable as it is. For 
purposes of reference it will be found extremely 
useful and, it certainly should find a place in the 
library of every person who is interested in the 
history and sound government of New York city. 
—New York Herald. 


Why we Punctuate: or, Reason vs. Rule in the 
Use of Marks. By a Journalist. St. Paul, 
Minn.: The Lancet Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is an interesting and attractive book, 
upon a very important subject to all writers of 
English composition, especially as so little relia- 
ble instruction can be found in text-books on 
grammar and rhetoric. A single treatise on 
punctuation, written by John Wilson in 1844, 
then of the University Press, Cambridge, is the 
only one that lays claim to authority. The 
author has not attempted to make new rules for 
punctuation, or any rules at all, but, as a journ- 
nalist, has told the reasons for the use of all 
marks, He attaches great importance to cor- 
rect punctuation, and even makes the punctua- 
tion marks an essential part of the language 
itself, as one can hardly write a brief paragraph 
which does not contain one or more sentences 
where the correct meaning depends upon correct 
punctuation, and every one who reads must un- 
derstand the meaning of the marks used. Our 
journalist aims to treat the subject so as to make 
a knowledge of punctuation a knowledge of 
language, and the meaning of both so plain that 
they shall become an integral and essential part 
of one’s written composition. He has not 
copied from previous authors. but has drawn 
largely upon current literature for iJlustrative 
examples, and has brought together several hun- 
dred short quotations of great interest, beyond 
the use of examples of correct punctuation. The 
author’s reasoning is original. His theories, as 
explained and illustrated, make the subject both 
interesting and easy to understand. 

The book is valuable to the learner, and the 
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scholar, as well, and it cannot fail to attract the 
attention of students of the English language, 
and it merits the commendation of all competent 
judges.— Journal of Education. 


A First Book in Writing English. By E. H. 
Lewis, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. 


Among the recent educational books that have 
come to us from America this appears to be one 
of the very best. The author is a Professor of 
English in Lewis Institute, and in the University 
of Chicago. If we had not been informed that 
his book had been composed for his own classes, 
we might have guessed it, fur every page shows 
that it is the work of a practical teacher who is 
able to combine a wide knowledge of the theory 
of composition and a cultivated taste with re- 
markable ingenuity and practical resource. The 
method is inductive ; the young student is con- 
fronted with a number of problems in both com- 
position and diction, and is helped to form his 
own generalization. After preliminary chapters 
on reading aloud (the help of which as a means 
to correct composition is fully recognized ), spell- 
ing and punctuation, Professor Lewis deals 
with the grammatical principles most commonly 
violated by young students, ¢. g., the concord, 
adjective and noun, pronoun and antecedent, 
and grammatical government generally. He 
then proceeds to the difficult art of building up 
the sentence, starting from the larger unit, the 
paragraph, and dividing downwards. ‘‘ The 
sentence,’’ he says, ‘‘ is not its own master; it 
is the servant of the paragraph.’? These chap- 
ters on sentence unity and paragraph con- 
struction, accompanied as they are by many 
varied exercises, both written and oral, are most 
suggestive and helpful. Other chapters, on the 
organization of the theme, on the choice of 
words and the means of getting a full vocabulary, 
on letter-writing and other matters, are also very 
well done.—Zducational Times, Eng. 


Victorian Literature. By Clement K. Shorter. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Mr. Shorter predisposes the American reader 
in favor of his handbook of Victorian literature 
by his evident partiality for America and her 
writers. The very lines that usher in the book 
are taken from Walt Whitman :— 

‘* Births have brought us richness and variety, 
And other births will bring us richness and variety ; 

I do not call one greater and one smaller ; 

That which fills its place is eyual to any.”” 

Mr. Shorter no doubt intended these lines to 
be the keynote of his book, but he would be 
more than human if he did not express a prefer- 
ence now and again. You cannot place giants 
and dwarfs side by side and make believe that 
you think them of the same height. 
instances, unfortunately, Mr. Shorter has mis- 
taken the dwarfs for the giants, and vice versa. 
In his introduction he says that it was his inten- 
tion to devote a chapter to sixty years of Amer. 
ican literature, but as he had paid only one visit 
to the United States, and that a short one, he 
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could only write of it as seen through English 
eyes. That, he admits, is to see much of it; 
for he adds that ‘*few Americans realize the 
enormous influence which the literature of their 
own land has had upon this country.’”’ He 
thinks it probable that the most-read poet in 
England during the sixty years under discussion 
was Longfellow, and the most-read novel 
‘¢ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ ‘* Among people who 
claim to be distinctly literary,’’ he adds, ‘* Haw- 
thorne has been all but the favorite novelist, 
Washington Irving not the least popular of es- 
sayists, and Emerson the most invigorating moral 
influence.’’ After reading all this, what right- 
minded American could regard Mr. Shorter’s 
book with any but prejudiced eyes? The poli- 
tician who looks down upon the writer of mere 
books with unconcealed scorn will have to ac- 
knowledge that, after all, literature does some- 
thing to cultivate pleasant international relations. 

Although Mr. Shorter would like us to think, 
and would himself like to believe, that he has 
approached his subject as Mr. Zangwill wrote 
his paragraphs of glittering criticism for Zhe Pall 
Mall Magazine and The Critic—that is, ‘‘ with- 
out prejudice,’’—such will not prove to be the 
case. Where he has wanted to speak his mind 
he has spoken it ; as, for instance, in the case of 
Mr. Swinburne, who, ‘‘ arch democrat and arch 
rebel though he may have been,’’ was the ‘‘ only 
possible successor to Lord Tennyson as Poet 
Laureate.’’ 

Mr. Shorter tells us in his preface that he has 
‘* endeavored to say as little as possible about 
living poets and novelists,’’ and he has suc- 
ceeded, particularly in the case of Mr. Kipling. 
Though his book is sufficiently ‘‘ up to date’’ to 
chronicle the death of Mrs. Oliphant, it men- 
tions, of all Mr. Kipling’s writings, only the 
*¢ Barrack Room Ballads,’’ which were pub- 
lished in 1892. It would, however, be asking 
too much to ask perfection. Victorian Litera- 
ture, take it for all in all, is a useful and inter- 
esting handbook. —Critic. 


The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. In one volume. Globe edition. The 
Macmillan Co. 

The lovers of Mrs. Browning, and all her 
readers are her lovers, and under obligation to 
the unwearied Macmillan Company for a com- 
— edition of her works in a single volume of 

than seven hundred pages, of convenient 
size and excellent type. The style is the same 
as that made familiar to us by editions of Words- 
worth and Tennyson, though the book is a trifle 
larger, and nothing could be better for ordinary 
purposes either of reading or reference. The 
text of the poems is set two columns to a page, 
*a rule between, the lines are numbered, and the 
type beautifully clear. The edges are uncut 
and the top gilt. A facsimile of one of Mrs. 

Browning's famous ‘‘Sonnets from the Portu- 

guese’’ faces page 315. A portrait of the gifted 

poetess, engraved on steel by Cook from the 
portrait by Talfourd in the National Gallery, is 


inserted as a frontispiece. Mr. Frederick G, 
Kenyon is the editor of this volume, which he 
assures us contains all the works of Mrs. Brown- 
ing that have been published in book form, with 
the single exception of the earlier translation of 
‘‘Prometheus Bound.’’ This, it was Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s own explicit wish, should be obliterated, 
‘*not merely as unworthy of her own mature 
powers, but as an offense against A®schylus.’’ 
‘This is therefore a complete edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s works, and the first that has been 
published. In addition to Mr. Kenyon’s mod- 
est preface there is Mr. Robert Browning’s pref- 
atory note, and Mrs. Browning’s own dedication 
to her father, the preface to her poems published 
in 1844, a chronological list of her works, and 
two indexes, and the poems are supplemented 
by the two prose papers on the ‘‘ Greek Chris- 
tian Poets’’ and the ‘‘ Book of the Poets.” At 
present search for Mrs. Browning complete may 
end, as it will begin, with this volume.—Ziterary 
World. 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Oswald Kiilpe. 
Translated by W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. 
Titchener. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Professor Oswald Kiilpe’s brief text book on 
philosophy is now translated in a correct and 
convenient version by Professors Pillsbury and 
Titchener under the title /ntroduction to Fhil- 
osophy. This work is much more compendi- 
ous and impersonal than Professor Paulson’s 
work with the same title. Professor Kiilpe aims 
to give the beginner ‘‘a short account of the de- 
velopment and status of philosophy.’’ Chapter 
I. is devoted to ‘‘ the definition and classification 
of philosophy;’’ Chapter II. to ‘‘a survey of 
the separate disciplines which are now included 
under the general name of philosophy;’’ and 
Chapter IIT. to ‘‘a characterization of the more 
important schools of philosophic thought.” The 
aim throughout has been ‘‘ to assist the student 
in the understanding of lectures and treatises 
upon special philosophical topics.’” A final 
chapter gives very briefly the author’s own view 
as to what philosophy should be and do in the 
future. * * The chief value of the work 
is as a reference book to help clarify the ideas 
of advanced students. —Dial. 


The Evolution of the Idea of God: An Inquiry 
Into the Origins 4 Religion. By Grant 
Allen. Henry Holt & Co. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Grant Allen, 
in this somewhat formidable work of nearly 450 
pages, is that ‘* corpse-worship is the protoplasm 
of religion.’? To such a source, he is confident, 
all religions, Christianity not excepted, can be 
traced. He denies, and almost with warmth, 
that he is a dogmatist, and in his closing chap- 
ter says; ‘*I go, asit were, before a Grand 
Jury. Ido not pretend in any one instance to 
have proved my points ; I am satisfied if I have 
made out a prima facie case for further inquiry ;”’ 
but the reader, supposing he has not made our 
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author’s acquaintance until now, soon learns that, 
if Mr. Allen be not a dogmatist, he not in- 
frequently comes perilously near to dogmatism, 
as when he says (the italicism our own): ‘‘ The 
goal towards which ! shall move will be the one 
already foreshadowed in this introductory chap- 
ter—the /roof that in its origin the concept of a 
god is nothing more than that of a Dead Man, 
regarded as a still surviving ghost or spirit, and 
endowed with increased or supernatural powers 
and qualities.’’ 

Mr. Allen acknowledges his indebtness to 
various well-known writers on anthropology, 
such as Mr. J. G. Frazer, Dr. E. B. Tylor and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose work contains a 
wealth of information gathered from a world- 
wide field and we are not surprised when the 
author tells us that he has been engaged in col- 
lecting and comparing materials for more than 
twenty years. Asa storehouse of facts, it can- 
not fail to be very useful to the student of 
anthropology and comparative religions. These 
facts are one thing and Mr. Allen’s inferences and 
conclusions, quite frequently at least, are an- 
other. As long, then, as due caution in follow- 
ing him is observed, the book can be read and 
studied with much profit.—Literary World. 


First Book in Physical Geography. By Prof. 
Ralph S. Tarr. The Macmillian Co. 
Professor Ralph S. Tarr, of Cornell University, 

has already proved himself a well-informed and 
lucid writer on the earth and air sciences in such 
works as his ‘‘ Elementary Physical Geography’’ 
and ‘‘ Elementary Geology.’’ In a First Book 
of Physical Geography, sent out by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, he endeavors to set 
forth the main facts of the science in shorter and 
simpler form than in the former of his earlier 
works. His object is to supply a trustworthy 
account of the latest theories for the use of 
teachers in the higher schools. It is admirably 
carried out, and within its limits this is a model 
text-book. Professor Tarr insists on the neces- 
sity of the dry facts of Meteorology, Geology, 
and Physiography being made living by observa- 
tion and practical illustration. An admirable 
feature of the volume, and one that will stimu- 
late the student in this direction, is the abun- 
dance of sketches, plans, and photographic pic- 
tures. There is a useful index for purposes of 
reference.— Scotsman, Eng. 


The Philosophy of Knowledge. Aninquiry into 
the Nature, Limits, and Validity of Human 
Cognitive Faculty. By George Trumbull 
Ladd. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Perhaps the most notable recent contribution 
to philosophy in America is Professor G. T. 
Ladd’s large volume entitled Zhe Philosophy of 
Knowledge. This work discusses with great 
fullness, and in the main in an admirable temper, 
the most general questions concerning human 
knowledge, such as ‘‘ Thinking and Knowing,’’ 
‘* Knowledge of Things and of Self,’’ ‘‘ Impli- 
cates of Knowledge,’’ ‘‘ Truth and Error,’’ 
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*‘ Knowledge and Reality,’’ ‘‘ Knowledge and 
the Absolute.’? These subjects, whose treat- 
ment is embraced under the technical name of 
Epistemology, are the ones upon which modern 
hilosophy more and more concentrates, and are 
| sen treated comprehensively and fairly, and so 
clearly and untechnically that most educated per- 
sons will have no difficulty in following the 
writer. * * * The fundamental assumptions 
of the ordinary unreflecting man are shown to 
have in them a real basis of philosophic truth, 
and hence the philosopher cannot look down in 
scorn upon the plain man of every-day life. * * 
Another prominent point in the author’s method 
is the making of knowledge an expression of the 
whole man, and not an isolated faculty. Feeling 
and will are closely connected with knowledge, 
and he even goes so far (page 187) as to make 
feeling the essence of cognition, or again (page 
502) he makes cognition ‘‘a species of con- 
duct.’’ From this unitary point of view, he 
sharply criticises Kant. There i§ also much criti- 
cism of scepticism and agnosticism in general. 
while Professor Ladd has learned much from 
Lotze, Wundt, Paulsen, and other German phil- 
osophers, he has re-thought the whole into an 
original exposition and criticism. Although we 
miss in this work that high degree of demonstra- 
tion, that definiteness and closeness of thought, 
and that thorough originality of treatment, which 
characterize a great philosophical treatise, yet by 
its suggestiveness and comprehensiveness, by its 
clearness and force, it must be assigned a promi- 
nent place in American philosophy.—Dia/. 


Elementary Drawing; a Series of Practical 
Papers for Beginners. Written and illus- 
trated by Elisabeth Moore Hallowell. 
millan Company. 

At first sight the scope of this small book does 
not seem to fall within the area covered by the 
columns of JVature, the series of papers of 
which the work is composed having originally 
been written for the Art Amateur, ‘‘to give to 
beginners in drawing a simple explanation of 
some matters usually considered too elementary 
for text-books ;’’ yet it will be owned by all 
that a knowledge of drawing is, if not absolutely 
necessary, very useful to the student of science 
in whatsoever branch he may be engaged, and 
thus a brief notice of the volume may not be out 
of place here. The book, although written in 
easy language, is not intended for very young 
readers, but ‘‘ for those who are able to follow 
from one lesson to another, up to the point 
where the present volume ends and the general 
text-book begins.’’ It will, we should think, 
be found very acceptable to many who have not 
had the advantage of early training in art, but 
who wish to gain some idea of its principles ; 
and especially useful will it be to those to whom 
attendance at a drawing class is impracticable. 
A careful student of this unpretentious volume 
will be in possession of some very useful hints, and 
will have acquired knowledge which will stand 
him in good stead in his after studies. —Vature. 
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The New Psychology. By E. W. Scripture. 

Illustrated. Charies Scribner’s Sons. 

The last volume in The Contemporary Science 
Series to reach us is a treatise on The New Psy- 
chology, by Professor Scripture, of Yale Univer- 
sity. The rapid growth of popular interest in 
psychology and allied branches of study has pro- 
duced a large recent increase in its literature, a 
great share of which, however, is rather doubt- 
ful science, the subject being one difficult of ex- 
perimental investigation, and of so essentially 
personal a nature that a student only rarely suc- 
ceeds in keeping his researches purely objective. 
Dr. Scripture takes up the study in a methodical 
way, using instruments and meters wherever pos- 
sible, and succeeds in bringing a sort of order 
out of the chaos. He has aimed to show just 
what the new psychology is, and to make clear 
the fundamental ideas of the science. The first 
part, comprising seventy-eight pages, is devoted 
to a consideration of methods, and is much the 
more important portion from a popular stand- 
point, because it really amounts to a discussion 
of the legitimacy of psychology as an experi- 
mental and exact science. The second part dis- 
cusses ‘‘time’’ in its various psychological as- 
pects. In Parts III. and IV. energy and space 
are respectively taken up. It will be seen from 
these headings that there is an attempt to divide 
the subject in a way analogous to that used in the 
study of physics. The last thirty pages of text, 
entitled Past and Present, give a brief history of 
the methods, speculations, and men connected 
with the study of psychology since the days of 
the Greeks The book contains numerous draw- 
ings and illustrations, and several useful tables 
and formule, as appendices.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Practical Electrical Measurements. 
Crapper. The Macmillan Co. 


This small laboratory manual is intended for 
first year students in English technical schools 
and it will serve its purpose very well. While 
perhaps too large a part of the book is taken up 
by the study of the action of a magnet upon 
another, of the tangent galvanometer and the 
numerous exercises connected with the latter, 
there are many points which will recommend the 
use of the book. So the experiments in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Electromagnetism,’’ showing the 
nature of the magnetic field set up by a current, 
are excellent and stand in a striking contrast to 
those given in our corresponding American 
books, in which too little stress is laid upon the 
correct conception of the magnetic field. The 
platting of the lines of magnetic force arounda 
straight wire and a solenoid, carrying a current, 
should lead up to similar experiments with mag- 
nets rather than the reverse, and they will ex- 
plain the modern idea of poles, magnetization, 
etc., a great deal better than the usual ele- 
mentary exercises given under magnetism. Work 
of this kind may be carried even farther. For 
instance, a model representing a D’Arsonval 
galvanometer is easily constructed and shows in 


By E. H. 


a very clear manner the action of the instru- 
ment. 

Another good feature of Mr. Crapper’s book 
are the exercises given as an appendix to many 
of the practical experiments. ‘They will teach 
the student to think, deepen his interest in the 
experiment and draw his attention to the accu- 
racy obtainable by the method he has just ap- 

lied. 

4 The number of specific electrical experiments 
seems rather small in comparison with that de- 
voted to magnetism and no work with the con- 
denser is given, but it may be that this is re- 
served for the second volume, dealing with 
** Practical Electrical Engineering,’’ a book 
which the auther has in preparation as a sequel 
to the present one.—Physcial Review. 


The History of South Carolina under the Pro- 
prietary Government, 1670-1719. By Ed- 
ward McCrady. The Macmillan Co. 

This is an exceptionally valuable contribution 
to American history. As Mr. McCrady shows 
iu his introduction, South Carolina was the 
center of one of the three great streams of Eng- 
lish immigration into this country, and its influ- 
ence upon our political development has always 
been a factor of the first importance. How 
peculiar its political institutions were, the present 
volume brings forcibly to mind. In New Eng- 
land, as every one knows, the local government 
—the town—was in large measure independent ; 
in South Carolina, on the other hand, there was 
no local government. The Colonial or State 
government managed everything. Every magis- 
trate even was an appointee of the Colony or 
State. ‘‘From the inception of the Colony in 
1665 to the overthrow of the State in 1865 . . . 
there was no such thing as a county or township 
government of any kind.’’ One peculiar influ- 
ence upon the early development of South 
Corolina is of especial interest to scholars, and 
teaches them, in most amusing fashion, a lesson 
in humility. Locke’s Constitution for the 
Colony, designed to prevent the development of 
democratic tendencies, is now as stupendous a 
monument of folly as it was thought to be of 
wisdom. Though never legally adopted, many 
of its provisions were given practical effect by 
the proprietors, whose arbitrary power it sought 
to perpetuate. In spite of his intellectual ability, 
Locke's political ideas were simply those of the 
reactionary aristocracy with which he was iden- 
tified. Mr. McCrady systematically develops 
the things that are significant, and his scholarly 
work will be welcomed even by men whose 
chief interest in the past is for the light it throws 
on the present and the future.— Zhe Outlook. 


Volcanoes of North America. A Reading Les- 
son for Students of Geography and Geology. 
By Israel C. Russell, Professor of Geology, 
University of Michigan; author of ‘‘ Lakes 
of North America,’ ‘Glaciers of North 
America,’’ etc. The Macmillan Co. 


In giving to the world a companion volume to 
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his Lakes and Glaciers, of North America, Pro- 
fessor Russell has laid under renewed obligation 
both the geological student and the general 
reader. He is eminently fitted for the discus- 
sion of his present theme. His own travels and 
explorations have made him familiar with the 
eruptive phenomena of North America, through 
a wide range of latitude and longitude and in 
manifold variety of type—from the Mesozoic 
trap sheets of New Jersey, tothe majestic snow- 
clad cone of Rainier; from the craters of the 
Mono valley, to the widespread stratum of vol- 
canic dust in the valley of the Yukon. To the 
knowledge gained by personal observation he has 
added an extensive and critical acquaintance with 
the varied literature of the subject. 

The main part of the book, as implied in the 
title, is occupied by the description of the active 
and recently extinct volcanoes of North America, 
and the reader cannot fail to be interested ia the 
great variety of volcanic phenomena so clearly 
described in its attractive style. The book is 
thoroughly attractive in its mechanical execution. 
Many of the pictures (mostly reproductions of 
photographs) are very beautiful.—Sczence. 


The History of Mankind. By Professor Fried- 
rich Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. New York, The Macmillan Company- 
1897. Vol. II., with maps and illustrations. 
This is the second volume of the translation 

of the second edition of Ratzel’s ‘* Ethno- 

graphie,’’ which, for unknown reasons, the 
publishers have chosen to miscall Zhe History 
of Mankind. The first volume has already 
been noticed in this journal. (See Science, 

October 23, 1896.) 

It is a handsome book, printed in clear type 
on excellent paper, with two maps of the distri- 
bution of the African races, ten colored illus- 
trations of ethnographic objects and several 
hundred engravings in the text. These are not 
fancy sketches, but real helps to the student, 
selected from the best works of travellers or 
taken from authentic objects in museums of 
ethnography. 

Professor Ratzel ranks among the chief living 
authorities on general ethnography, and there is 
no work in our tongue which surpasses this in 
abundance and accuracy of information. It can 
be recommended to readers and students with- 
out hesitation. * * * The maps show, the 
one the limits of the civilizations of Africa, the 
other the localization of its numerous stocks, 
They are carefully drawn and useful. 

The publication of the English version of this 
standard work should stimulate the study of this 
important branch of science. Though too large 
for a text book, as a work of reference it should 
be in every educational library. — Science. 


The Italic Dialects. By R. S. Conway. In 
two volumes. Macmillan. 
The study of the Italic dialects—meaning by 
Italic the ancient dialects of Italy, sisters of the 
Latin—has made remarkable progress within the 
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last five years, and this is due in large degree to 
the teaching and inspiration of Professor Brug- 
mann, of Leipzig, to whom Professor Conway 
has dedicated his stately volumes. For many 
years Brugmann has made the interpretation of 
the Umbrian remains a feature of his Sprachwis- 
senschaftliche Gesellschaft, and in 1891, when it 
fell to him to assign the subject for the first prize 
of the philosophical faculty, a statistical and 
comparative treatment of the Oscan vowel sys- 
tem was requested. This brought out two trea- 
tises, both of which were published in 1892 and 
contained a number of new discoveries. At 
about the same time a complete grammar of the 
Oscan-Umbrian dialects was announced by a 
Swiss scholar, Von Planta. Von Planta was also 
a member of Brugmann’s Gesellschaft some six 
years before, and had been encouraged to con- 
tinue his study of the Italic dialects. But he 
gave no sign of further activity, and at the time 
when the subject for the prize essay was as- 
signed, Professor Brugmann was not aware that 
he had been quietly but persistently at work 
along the same line. Still, only good resulted 
from this apparent glut of products in a field 
which had long been neglected. Some of the 
most important new results were vouched for by 
their discovery by all three authors, and each 
work had its own special merits. 

But another desideratum, a new collection of 
the material, had not yet been supplied, and it 
was also in 1892 that the first announcement was 
made of Zhe /talic Dialects, by R. S. Conway, 
who had also been a participant in Brugmann’s 
Gesellschaft for a short period. * * * 

In Professor Conway’s work which now lies 
before us we have a complete collection of all 
the material, inscriptional or otherwise, upon 
which our knowledge of the Italic dialects rests. 
* * * The customary epigraphical data, 
such as size, provenance, form of alphabet, etc., 
are given with the greatest fulness, combined 
with other pertinent archzological observations. 
* * * Clearly no pains have been spared to 
make the external evidence absolutely complete, 
and in this lies one of the chief merits of the 
book. * * * 


In addition tothe inscriptions including coin le- 
gends, our author has given us the dialect glosses, 
and also lists of the geographical and personal 
names belonging to the different parts of ancient 
Italy, supplemented by such modern names of 
places as might possibly be of ancient origin. All 
this material is carefully assorted. Glosses which 
can be assigned with certainty are distinguished 
from those of more doubtful provenance. The 
lists of personal names are classified according to 
frequency, and other distinctions are made appa- 
rent by various typographical devices. Collec- 
tions of Italic glosses have been made before, 
but in the classified name-lists we have a body of 
material now first made accessible. Its value, 
indeed, is only subsidiary, but scholars may well 
be thankful to the author for the stupendous labor 
which has made it available for what it is worth. 
The arrangement of the book is geographical. 
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Brief introductions to the various sections furnish 
concise historical data pertaining to the several 
tribes or to the individual towns. * * 

Part II., printed in a separate volume, ein 
a brief outline of the grammar of the dialects, 
followed by full indices of the local and gentile 
names and a glossary of the dialects. If one 
might be permitted to wish for more where so 
much has been given, it would be in the direc- 
tion of another appendix similar to that in 
Robert’s ‘*Greek Epigraphy,’’ with commen- 
taries on some of the longer inscriptions. To be 
sure, the glossary indicates the author’s interpre- 
tation of individual words and occasionally of 
phrases, but any one who has struggled with the 
divergent views on many difficult passages would 
gladly learn what conclusion the author himself 
has reached, even where he would simply con- 
firm one’s own non liguet. 

The mechanical execution of the book is 
everything that could be desired, and all scholars 
should subscribe to the thanks rendered in the 
preface to the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press for their liberality. Zhe Jtalic 
Dialects is not only an indispensable piece of ap- 
paratus to the linguistic student, but of the 
highest value to every historian and classicist 
whose interest in ancient Italy is not confined to 
Rome.—WNation. 


The Sun’s Place in Nature. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S. The Macmillan 
Co. 


A work of rare scientific value has just been is- 
sued by The Macmillan Company. It is entitled 
The Sun’s Place in Nature, and the author is 
Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S. Any 
one who knows anything of modern astronomy 
is aware of the fact that no one has done better 
work in this special field or has made more im- 
portant discoveries than Sir Norman Lockyer, 
and hence it is certain that this latest book of his 
will be welcomed as the work of an undoubted 
authority on the subject. The book is composed 
of four parts, of which the first is a general in- 
troduction, while the second treats of nebulz 
and stars, the third of new stars and the fourth 
of the sun’s place among the stars. The chem- 
istry and nature of nebule are carefully de- 
scribed and a separate chamber is used to show 
that many so-called stars are nebule The 
chapters on new stars are especially worthy of 
attention, as are those which treat of the new 
classification of stars and nebulz and which ex- 
plain the application of the new laboratory work 
to stellar classification. To those who know the 
author’s previous work, entitled ‘‘ The Meteoric 
Hypothesis,’ the scope of the present work 
will be clear. He says: 

I have endeavored to give in this book, as 
clearly and as judicially as I can, a statement of 
the discussions which have been going on since 
‘« The Meteoric Hypothesis’’ was published ; to 
show what holes have been picked in the new 
views and what new truths may be gathered 
from the new work, which has now been 


brought to bear upon the old; so that, as a 
result, the place I have given to the sun among 
its fellow stars may be justified or withdrawn. 

Thanks to such indefatigable investigators as 
Sir Norman Lockyer our knowledge of the 
heavenly wonders has greatly increased during 
the past quarter of a century and the publication 
of such a book as Zhe Sun’s Place in Nature 
shows that the interest of scientists in this most 
entrancing subject has no whit abated.—Mew 
York Herald. 


Historic New York: Being the First Series of 
the Half Moon Papers. Edited by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, Alice Carrington Royce 
and Ruth Putnam. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
We have had much pleasure in the exami- 

nation of this handsome volume. It is not a 
connected history of the city of New York, but 
aseries of monographs—eleven in number—in 
which the several authors set themselves the task 
of telling all that is known of the history of 
localities having a special interest. No more 
solid foundation can patriotism and city pride 
have than a knowledge of the beginnings of our 
greatness, and it is in the localization of re- 
search rather than in voluminous histories cover- 
ing extended fields that such knowledge is most 
widely diffused. 

Mrs. Goodwin begins the volume with a paper 
on Fort Amsterdam in the days of the Dutch, 
‘this strange fortress, picturesque cumberer of 
the ground, useless in war, worse than useless in 
peace.’’ Mrs. Earle follows with the stadt huys 
for her theme ; then there is a very satisfactory 
recital of the early history of Wall street ; the 
fortunes of the much-talked about Anneke Jans 
farm are rehearsed ; the city chest of New Am- 
sterdam, which is a history of the finances 
from 1653 to 1664; the old wells and water 
courses (two papers); Greenwich Village ; 
‘‘The Fourteen Miles Round ;’’ King’s Col- 
lege; the Bowery and Governor’s Island. Of 
the fourteen authors seven are women ; it cannot 
have escaped the notice of many readers how 
large a proportion of the historical work of the 
day is done by women. The pictures and maps 
are good and there is a full index.—/Pxdlic 
Opinion. 


Periods of European History. Period VI, The 
Balance of Power (1715-1789). By Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Arthur Hassall’s little book does not, of 
course, pretend to give the same thoroughness of 
treatment to the period as the big volume of the 
‘Histoire Générale.’’ It is strictly confined to 
international politics and gives of them the most 
convenient account, in a brief compass, that is 
accessible to students. Mr. Hassall is that one 
of the group of Oxford history tutors who de- 
signed the series of Periods of European History 

of which several volumes have now been pub- 
lished. He had to deal with a period of excep- 
tional difficulty, and his experience as a teacher 
shows itself both in what he inserts and in what 
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he omits. The volume is intended, like the rest 
of the series, for a humble but useful purpose, 
namely, to give university students of history a 
first idea of a period which they are afterwards 
to study more minutely, to be a guide, in short, 
rather than a text-book or a treatise. It is in all 
respects the best book of its kind and on its 
period in the English language, but it should not 
be regarded as a definitive book, but rather as a 
basis for further study. It may be noted in con- 
clusion, to touch on a minor point of difference, 
that Mr. Hassall seems to have a much higher 
opinion of Choiseul as a statesman than M. 
Rambaud, who is inclined to place the idol of 
former French historians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury upon a very low pedestal indeed.—Am. 
Historical Review. 


Handbook of European History. By Arthur 

Hassal, M.A. The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Arthur Hassal’s Handbook of European 
History, 476-1871 (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., pp. 383), is the result of an effort to do for 
European history what Acland and Ransome’s 
Outlines does for English history, and the ar- 
rangement would seem to have been suggested 
by the plan of that book. The outlines are ar- 
ranged chronologically in four parallel columns, 
two larger ones for Germany and France, re- 
spectively, a smaller one for England, and a 
similar one for Eastern, Southern and Northern 
Europe. The column for France leaves little to 
be desired ; that for England, considering the 
space devotsd to it, is also satisfactory, though 
for England alone one will still find Acland and 
Ransome much more useful. The column 
headed Germany is made to do duty for the 
whole of German Europe, and occasionally for 
other countries where German influence hap- 
pened to predominate. Consequently this por- 
tion necessarily lacks unity. In the column 
headed ‘‘ Eastern, Southern and Northern 
Europe’? no unity is of course attempted, 
though once in a while it is taken possession of 
by Italy, or perhaps Sweden or the Netherlands, 
and becomes the most important column of the 
four. Its chief usefulness will be merely to call 
to mind the most prominent events contempora- 
neous with the French, German or English 
period under view. Incomparison with Ploetz’s 
Epitome the outlines are sometimes fuller and 
more satisfactory, but Ploetz is not superseded. 
There are numerous brief genealogies inter- 
spersed through the work, and notes upon special 
topics. While history does not arrange itself in 
four columns, there is a certain advantage in 
having the chief events of a period before the 
eye at once, and the manual will doubtless prove 
useful.—Am. Historical Review. 

Essays on French History. By James Eugene 

Farmer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. James Eugene Farmer’s Zssays on French 
History (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. 120) deserve 
more attention than their title seems to demand. 
The little volume contains two essays carefully 
studied from original authorities, on the Rise of 
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the Reformation in France and on the Club of 
the Jacobins respectively. They are not mere 
studies from secondary authorities, written for 
writing’s sake, but contain ample evidence of 
serious work among the best primary sources. 
This does not imply that they are valuable con- 
tributions to historical knowledge. What Mr. 
Farmer has done is to study over again in the 
light of recently published material two interest- 
ing subjects in French history and to make 
acceptable in the English language the results of 
recent research in Germany andin France. The 
less important of the two essays is the one upon 
the beginnings of the Reformation movement in 
France, because on this subject he has not so 
much newly published material to deal with. 
He describes with skill the figure of the first of 
French reformers, of the old Paris professor, who 
weakened towards his latter days and did not 
earn the crown of martyrdom, Jacques Lefévre 
d’ Etaples, or as he called himself in Latin, 
Jacobus Faber Stapulensis. In his second essay, 
on the Jacobin Club, Mr. Farmer has wisely re- 
lied upon M. Aulard’s elaborate volumes of 
documents. Aulard’s work is, of course, well- 
known to all students of the history of the French 
Revolution, but the new light which he has 
thrown upon the organization and early history 
of the Jacobin Club has not yet been incorporated 
in modern histories of the French Revolution. 
Mr. Farmer’s essay has, therefore, a distinct 
right to exist, and although its life may not be 
long, for the information contained in it will in- 
evitably find its way into more general histories, 
the author has shown himself capable of ex- 
cellent work, which gives great promise for the 
future.—Am. Historical Review. 


Richelieu. By Professor Richard Lodge. (For- 
eign Statesmen.) The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Richard Lodge has contributed a 
valuable little biography of Richelieu to the 
Foreign Statesmen Series (The Macmillan 
Company, 1896). His task, indeed, was not 
especially difficult, for the publication of 
Richelieu’s letters and state papers, under the 
able editorship of the Vicomte d’ Avenel, has 
made it possible to follow both the internal and 
the foreign policy of the great Cardinal with sin- 
gular accuracy. M. D’ Avenel, further, has sup- 
plemented his learned prefaces to the volumes of 
Richelieu’s papers by an elaborate work on 
Richelieu et la Monarchie Absolue, while M. 
Hanotaux has, in the first volume of what 
promises to be the definitive life of Richelieu, 
treated with singular ability the story of the 
Cardinal’s youth and early {career. With such 
guides, Professor Lodge could not go far wrong. 
But he deserves great credit for the judicious 
manner in which he has handled the authorities 
he follows, and it may safely be said that his vol- 
ume is the most useful summary in the English 
language to place in the hands of students who 
desire to get a clear idea of the personality and 
of the work of the great French statesman of the 
seventeenth century.—Am. //istorical Review. 
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Birdcraft. A Field Book of Two Hundred 
Song, Game and Water Birds. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright, author of ‘‘ Citizen Bird,’’ 
etc. With eighty full page plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. The Macmillian Co. 

No one can open this fine volume without 
noting with admiration the skill in the bird-draw- 
ing aud the perfection in which the pose and 
characteristic attitudes are given. The illustra- 
tions show the work of a master in this art, and 
are reproduced for the book, with all the excel- 
lence that belongs to the modern printer. A 
number of features of the book mark it as excep- 
tional in interest and in merit. The romance of 
the subject, not to say poetry, is permitted deli- 
cately to manifest itself in the introductory chap- 
ter on ‘* The Spring Song.’’ You fiad here that 
you are being instructed in bird habits and char- 
acteristics almost before you know it. So, also, 
in ‘‘ The Building of the Nest,’’? you note the 
chapter opens most naturally with a distich from 
Emerson. But you find that there is not lacking 
the scientific as well as the poetic. A list of 
forty nests is given, with the exact location of 
the building. whether in apple tree or beech, or 
in the barberry bush, or in evergreens, or on the 
ground. Water-birds have a chapter, and the 
birds of autumn and winter. 

But the claim of this complete bird book to a 
scientific classification and to a unique place as a 
handy-book of reference, consists, perhaps, 
mainly, in two other departments,fone {entitled 
‘¢ How to Name the bBirds,’’ and the other, 
‘¢ Key tothe Birds.’’ The former contains some 
225 or more pages and gives a systematic plan 
with a synopsis of the vird families, and inter- 
spersed, the fine illustratioas on plate paper. In 
the text are quotations from such favorite authors 
as Burroughs and Olive Thorne Miller. 

In the ‘‘ Key of Birds’’ we have a brief classi- 
fication under three sections: (1) Land Birds, 
(2) Birds of Prey, (3) Game. Shore and Water 
Birds. There are two good indices—one of Eng- 
lish names alphabetically arranged and indicating 
the different places in the book where the bird is 
mentioned ; the other index is of Latin names, 
The book apparently leaves little or nothing to 
be desired for either a casual reading or a more 
thorough study of this delightful subject in nat- 
ural history.—Farm, Field and Fireside. 


The Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. Ribot: 

Walter Scott, Ltd. 

In this book Professor Ribot gives a very com- 
plete account of his subject. In the first part he 
deals with pleasure and pain and the general 
nature of emotion. He advocates a theory of 
emotion which he terms ‘‘ physiological.’’ Feel- 
ing is regarded as a primary aspect of mental 
life, closely connected with biological conditions; 
and the author seems to think that it is hopeless 
in this region of psychology, at any rate, to de- 
pend wholly on purely psychological methods, 
the subject only becoming intelligible by going 
beyond consciousness and treating it in its 
physiological relations. As part of this general 


theory, Professor Ribot adopts, with some quali- 
fication, the theory illustrated by James in the 
words, ‘* we feel sorry because we cry, angry 
because we strike, afraid because we tremble.’’ 
In the second part, dealing with the special 
forms of emotion, no attempt is made to give an 
elaborate classification ; but the chief aspects of 
emotional life are described in the order in which 
they seem to have developed. In this part, and 
especially in the chapters on character and tem- 
perament, the author brings out the great value 
of pathology in the study of psychology.—WVa- 
ture. 


The Growth of the French Nation. By Pro- 
fessor Geo. B. Adams. The Macmillan Co. 
Messrs. Flood & Vincent, publishers of 

Chautauqua school books and literature, have 

added to their lists for the season Professor 

George B. Adams’s historical work on Zhe 

Growth of the French Nation, which is pub- 

lished by the Macmillans. The author, who 

holds the chair of history at Yale, has sought to 
give a picture of the development of the French 
people, rather than a catalogue of the facts of 
history. It is the method which commends it- 
self to the modern instructor as giving the best 

results. It is of more consequence to possess a 

clear idea of the course of a people’s develop- 

ment than it is to have the dates of battles and 
sieges of wars and conquests at the fingers’ ends. 

In this instance the subject is so broad that the 

author has experienced some difficulty in com- 

pressing the information considered of impor- 
tance within the limits of a volume of less than 
three hundred and fifty pages. He has not 
been able to include as much of the economic 
history of France as that subject demands, but it 
is impossible to cover the whole field within the 
space at his command. After all, a work of 
this character is put to its most effective use 
when the student uses it rather as an index and 
guide to the things he desires to examine more 
fully, than as a final source of information. In 
his introductory note Professor Adams says one 
thing that will be interesting to many persons to 
wit, that there is no thoroughly good book as 
yet, either in English or French, which covers 
the whole history of France. The present vol- 
ume is well adopted for the use of the student 
and within the limitations set by the author 
leaves very little to be desired.—2rooklyn 
Eagle. 


Tuscan Songs. Collected, Translated and Il- 
lustrated by Francesca Alexander. 108 pho- 
togravures from the original designs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. Small folio. 

In reproducing Miss Alexander’s designs in 
their original size, the publishers have made a 
noteworthy contribution to the small number of 
American specimens of first-rate book-making, 
and, what is more, they have perpetuated a 
unique and in some respects precious work. We 
have called it unique, and that it surely is, for a 
medieval missal, with its illuminated text and 

































music and pictures of sacred scenes, does not 
more faithfully represent the spirit of worship in 
a bygone age than do these songs and pictures 
and exquisite flowers represent the spirit of the 
lowly in modern Tuscany. But instead of the 
jewel-clear colors of the illuminator, Miss Alex- 
ander uses pen and ink. Her collection of 
songs, taken down mostly from the lips of con- 
tadini, embraces the full circle of humble ex- 
perience, the joys and sorrows of peasant life, 
its simple passions, its homely wisdom, its 
humor, its religion so largely interwoven with 
legends, and even its monotony. These are, 
moreover, real songs, transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation of men and women who had 
no books, songs that enlivened the work of the 
husbandmen in the field or of women at the 
distaff ; songs that lightened the burden of be- 
teavement; lullabies that mothers crooned to 
children in the cradle. 

In this respect they have rare value. Miss 
Alexander’s translations faithfully reproduce 
their simplicity, but it could not be expected that 
any translator could bring over into English all 
the haunting melodies and the racy flavor of 
phrase in the Italian. The nameless balladists 
who invented many of these pieces had that in- 
nate artistic sense which belongs to the Tuscan 
people, and they sometimes attaired a metrical 
perfection which our English verse-makers, 
learned in all the laws and artifices of metre, 
strive for in vain. Merely to preserve the spirit 
of these originals is a high achievement—the 
highest, probably, that we could expect; and 
this Miss Alexander hasfdone. * * * So 
that the whole is like a veritable piece of Tuscan 
life, perennially enchanting to any one who has 
known it, and delightful to every one sensitive to 
beauty. * * * The mingled shrewdness and 
unsophistication of the peasantry will never again 
be embodied in such songs as these. The book 
which holds them is, therefore, as memorial. 

We ought not, in conclusion, to fail to com- 
mend the excellence of the printing and make-up 
of this volume. The photogravures are uni- 
formly so carefully finished as to reproduce the 
delicacy of lights and shades which are charac- 
teristic of Miss Alexander’s treatment. If here 
and there a line seems faint, the cause may be 
due to the fading of the originals. The binding 
is at once elegant and simple.—avion. 


School-Boy Life in England: An American 
View. By John Corbin. Harper & Bros. 
1808. 

This is an entertaining and valuable book, but 
to a superficial or ill-informed reader the enter- 
tainment is not unlikely to obscure the real value. 
The author, from residence at the University of 
Oxford, and the personal acquaintance with such 
residence naturally develops with sons of the 
great English public schools, is able to draw a 
very vivid, but decidedly rose-colored picture of 
the occupations, sportive and serious, the temper, 
and the traditions of those extraordinary institu- 
tions. He has selected Winchester, Eton, and 
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Rugby as his special themes ; and those among 
us who fancy that the last of the three overt 

all other English schools may be surprised to be 
told, what is perfectly true, that Winchester is 
fully the equal of Eton and above Rugby in gen- 
eral English estimation, and that Winchester 
men say that Arnold’s work at Rugby was simply 
a development of what he learned at Winchester. 
Mr. Corbin is so enthusiastic to show the noble 
work of the English schools, with their magnifi- 
cent traditions, that he seems to ignore the fact 
that much of this noble work to-day, especially 
at Winchester, could never be done—indeed, 
could never have been started—without throw- 
ing many traditions and prejudices to the winds. 
Arnold’s Rugby boys made fine men, and so de 
those trained by his successors; but Arnold’s 
Rugby boys pulled up the stakes set out by Rob- 
ert Stephenson’s surveyors for the Birmingham 
Railway. The great value of Mr. Corbin’s 
book for Americans lies in his treatment of the 
extent to which English public schools may 
serve as models for American boarding-schools. 
It is admirably handled, and portions of it show 
a combination of wise candor and wise reserve 
rare in such discussions.—Vation. 


William the Silent. By Frederic Harrison. 
(Foreign Statesmen Series.) The Macmillan 
Company. 

The chief merit of this brilliant little mono- 
graph is that it celebrates a hero without falling 
into hero worship. In fact, Mr. Harrison’s 
constant endeavor is to show that it was just by 
virtue of his ambiguous and sometimes unedify- 
ing character that William of Orange was 
in achievement if not in purely personal signifi- 
cance. ‘This distinction is important. It is idle 
to compare the founder of Dutch independence 
with those eolossal figures in whom history finds 
some ponderable traits and others utterly beyond 
its scope. He was neither a Cesar nor a Na- 
poleon. His genius easily yields to analysis. 
This being the case, Mr.#Harrison has wisely 
turned his back upon the mere eulogists of the 
Prince, he has gone to the sanest of the author- 
ities and the portrait that he draws is unusually 
temperate in color, unusually clear and forcible 
in its outlines. William the Silent needs treat- 
ment of this sort: Any leader of men whose 
leadership has been on the side of religious free- 
dom is tolerably certain to be distorted in his- 
tory by well-meant panegyrics. The Prince 
of Orange fought a fight so closely identi- 
fied with the rise of religious toleration that 
it is really natural to regard him as one 
of the world’s saints. As a matter of fact, he 
was one of the craftiest men of a consummately 
crafty time. He fought fire with fire, cunning 
with cunning, he met the sword with the sword, 
and for every spy come from the court of the 
King to the court of the latter’s Regent in the 
Netherlands, he willingly sent one to Spain. He 
would have sent two if he had hadthem. Mr. 
Harrison extenuates not a detail in the record. 
The result is that he has written an invaluable 
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book. It does not, of course, enter into com- 
petition with Motley, nor does it attempt to 
supersede Miss Putnam’s admirable work, but 
since it is more compact than either of these 
authorities it promises to occupy a useful posi- 
tion. We cannot recount here the details of his 
struggle. Mr. Harrison is hard put to it to com- 
press them within the brief limits of his volume. 
But the main point of his argument is easily 
traversed. Hesees in William not a soldier but 
astatesman, not a great commander but an ex- 
traordinary diplomat, and in the sanguinary ex- 
ploits of the Dutch he rightly perceives the frui- 
tion of ideas which were not in essence military. 
One can conceive William in an age like our 
own winning as great a battle without striking a 
blow. 

He could never have won all that he dreamed 
of winning. He could never have fused ‘the 
rich, conservative, Catholic South and the 
hardy, revolutionary and Calvinist North.’’ 
Holland and Belgium were bound to stand as 
they stand to-day, on separate ground. But 
before he died William practically accepted the 
situation forced upon him, and the homogeneity 
of the northern provinces was not only recog- 
nized by him as the secret of success for the 
Dutch independents, it was developed and 
ultimately ratified through his efforts. The 
reader of Mr. Harrison’s short history grasps 
this last fact as the crown to William s career. 
Little by little his tortuous policy detached the 
North and strengthened it in its isolation. The 
labor was heroic. It was harder to bear in that 
the Prince could not be constantly explaining his 
position to his adherents, and much that he did 
seemed outrageous to them. They did not 
know that his diplomacy had necessarily to be 
often labyrinthine, sometimes sinister. Yet it 
is to to the lasting credit of Holland that no 
amount of internal dissension was ever able to 
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dislodge the Prince from his place in the hearts 
of his countrymen. Mr. Harrison paints a man 
who was of the world, worldly, but he reveals 
beneath the courtier’s cloak and intriguer’s im- 
passive countenance a nature profoundly noble. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Citizen Bird. By Mabel Osgood Wright and 

Elliot Coues. The Macmillan Co. 

From the private letter of a prominent southern 
teacher we print the following interesting re- 
marks on this book. She says: ‘‘It is a book 
fresh from the press, which meets a want never 
before filled, and which should be put in every 
school library in the United States, displacing 
namby pamby, wishy-washy publications. This 
volume presents a vivid contrast to some ‘ popu- 
lar’ books about ‘the feathered minstrels,’ 
which both in text and illustrations are inaccurate 
and misleading, requiring subsequent correction. 
Citizen Bird \eads the young reader gradually 
on to scientific classification, enabling him or her 
to arrange easily and methodically the informa- 
tion personally gathered later. Thus the foun- 
dation is laid right, deep, true. 

‘¢ Nature intends children to be bird-lovers. 
As a child acquires bird lore, his interest grows, 
and with it the desire to protect—expelling latent 
cruelty, that curse of heredity and neglect. 

‘‘ This book furnishes material for the busy 
instincts of young people, gives a purpose to 
woodland rambles, and develops observation and 
expression. The publishers’ work is excellent, 
the portraits beyond praise. 

‘*It would be a blessing if every American 
child could own acopy of this work. No more 
delightful birthday or Christmas gift could be 
found. It needs only to be known; then it 
stands on its own merits. It has come to stay 
as a classicin literature. It is a gem giving forth 
the pure light of heaven.’’ 





Books Received. 


CYR.—The Children’s Fourth Reader. By 
Ellen M. Cyr, author of ‘The Children’s 
Primer,’’ ‘‘ Children’s First Reader,’’ ‘‘ Sec- 
ond Reader,’’ ‘‘ Third Reader,’’ etc. (Ginn 
& Company.) Pp. 388. 60 cents. 


FISHER.—Men, Women and Manners in 
Colonial Times. By Sydney Geo. Fisher. 
Illustrated with Photogravures and with 
Decorations by Edward Stratton Holloway. 
(J. B. Lippincott.) TwoVols. 12mo, Satin 
Cloth. $3.00. 


PENN.—A Son of Israel, an Original Story. 
By ‘‘ Rachel Penn’’ Author of ‘ Papers from 
the Nether World,’ ‘Cherriwink,’’ etc. 


(J. B. Lippincott Company.) 
$1.25. 


SHAW.—Will, Annie and I Travellers in 
Many Lands. By Annie De Witt Shaw. 
Illustrated. (Z. A. Skinner & Company.) 
Pp. vi-+ 363. 

Student’s Edition of a Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language, Designed to give 
tne Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning and 
Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases 
in the Speech and Literature of the English- 
speaking Peoples, with Synonyms and Auto- 
nyms. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 8vo., 
with leather back. $2.00. 


Pp. 306. 
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; AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION.—Economic Studies. Vol. II., No.6. Den- 
sity and Distribution of Population in the United States at the Eleventh 
Census. By WALTER F. Witcox, Ph.D. Paper cover. Price, 50 cents, me?. 


ARISTOPHANES.—Wasps. Edited with Introduction, Metrical Analysis, Critical Notes and 
Commentary. By W. J. M. STARKIE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. xciv-+452. Price, 
$1.40, met. Classical Series. 


BAILEY.—Lessons with Plants. Suggestions for seeing and interpreting some of the com 
mon forms of Vegetation. By L. H. BAILEY. With delineations from nature by W. 5. 
HoLpswortTH, Assistant Professor of Drawing in the Agricultural College of Michigan. 
12mo, half-leather, pp. xxi-+ 491. Price, $1.10, met. 

It is a common method to begin the study of plants by means of formal ideals—or defi- 
nitions—but the author believes that the proper way to begin it is by means of plants. The 
definition sets a model and tells the pupil what he shall see, the plant shows him what there 
is to be seen, and the definition follows. The book contains over 450 carefully chosen and 
well-executed illustrations. 

BATES.—American Literature. By KATHERINE LEE BATES, Wellesley College, Author of 
*¢ The English Religious Drama.’’ With twenty-four Portraits, an Appendix and Index of 
Authors. 16mo, cloth, pp. viii+ 350-+12. Students’ Edition. Price, $1.00, net. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. Library Edition. Price, $1.50. 

The work is divided into six chapters, viz.: I. The Colonial Period. II. The Revolu- 
tionary Period—the remaining four dealing with the National Era of the Nineteenth Century; 
III. General Aspects. IV. Poetry. V. Prose Thought. VI. Prose Fiction. Following 
these is an Appendix which will be found of value to the teacher, inasmuch as it gives tables 
of books and classified references which will materially assist him in the conduct of the 
course. 

BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. Fully 
illustrated. In specially designed green cloth cover. Exeter. Pp. x-+112, crown 8vo. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This series of monographs has been planned to supply visitors to the great English 
Cathedrals with accurate and well-illustrated guide-books at a popular price. The aim of 
each writer has been to produce a work compiled with sufficient knowledge and scholarship 
to be of value to the student of archzology and history, and yet not too technical in lan- 

guage for the use of an ordinary visitor or tourist. 
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BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. New Volumes. 

Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘Hero as [an of Letters.’’ Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by MARK Hunter, M.A. Oxon., Principal of the Coimbatore College. r2mo, cloth, 
pp. Ixx-+ 110. Price, 50 cents, set . 

Thomas Carlyle’s ‘* The Hero as Divinity.’’ Bysame. 12mo, cloth, pp. xx + 99. 
Price, 50 cents, sez. 

‘« These useful manuals are uncommonly well edited.’’— Speaker. 

BIBLE.—The Eversley Bible. Arranged in Paragraphs, with an introduction by J. W. Mac- 
KAIL, M.A. In Eight Volumes. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. Globe 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 408. Price, $1.50. 

N. B. The text used is that of the Authorized Version. 

The object of the publishers is to issue an edition of the Bible which may be read with 
perhaps more interest and intelligence, and will take its place among standard works in a 
uniform Library Edition. It is in no way intended that it should replace any existing edition 
of the Bible. 

BIBLE.—The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

Ezra and Nehemiah. With Map, Introduction and Notes, by HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, 
D.D., President of Queen’s College and Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 18mo, cloth. Price, 
30 cents, mez. 

‘6 We should be glad to hear that this series has been introduced into many of our Sun- 
day-schools, for which it is so admirably adapted.’’—Christian Leader. 

BOOK SALES FOR 1897. By Tempie Scott. The price of this book has been changed to 
$6.00. 

BROUGHTON.—Practical Dressmaking. For Students and Technical Classes. By Mrs. J. 
BROUGHTON, late Principal of the Needlework Department, National Training School of 
Cookery, London. With numerous designs and patterns in the text. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii 
+190. Price, 75 cents. 

In preparing this work, one end has been kept steadily in view, namely, that of provid- 
ing for students in training, and teachers of limited experience, a simple and reliable book of 
reference. Mention of any particular method of ‘‘dress-cutting’’ has been purposely 
avoided, and the diagrams have been arranged so that they may be easily adapted to any 
** dress-cutting’’ system. 

BUTLER.—Life and Letters of William John Butler, late Dean of Lincoln, and some- 
time Vicar of Wantage. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+-401. Price, $4.00, 
net. 

The late Dean of Lincoln was one of those whose lives seem especially to call for some 
record. Various friends with whom in his life of many activities he had come in contact re- 
sponded most kindly to the suggestions that they should write down such recollections of him 
as were most vivid in their minds, and these, together with selections from his correspon- 
dence, are presented to the public in the present volume. 

CARPENTER.—Principles of English Grammar for the Use of Schools. By G. R. 
CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University ; au- 
thor of ‘‘ Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition,’’ etc., etc. 12mo, half leather, 
pp. x-+ 254. Price, 75 cents, met. 

This volume is intended for use in high schools by pupils who have already passed 
through the elementary stages of language study. 

CAYLEY.—The Collected Mathematical Papers of Arthur Cayley, late Sadlerian 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Vol. XIII. Pp. xvi-+-560. 
4to, boards, vellum back. Price, $6.25, met. Cambridge University Press. 

CHANNING.—A Student’s History of the United States. By Epwarp CHANNING, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, half-leather 
extra. Pp. xl + 603. Price, $1.40, met. 


The present work is primarily designed for the use of students in their last year in the 
High School ; but the book can be adapted to the needs of lower grades by the omission of 
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the more difficult topics, or it can be used in Normal Schools and in Colleges by the addition 
of more collateral reading, map-work, note-book work, and written work of one sort or 
another. 

CHURCH.—Village Sermons. Preached by Whatley by the late R. W. CHurcn, M.A., 
D.C.L. Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. Third Series. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii-++- 362. Price, $1.75. 

‘¢One of the most cultivated and gifted of men, he served the simple peasantry of 
Whatley, and preached the Gospel in a language ‘understanded by the people.’ Those 
sermons are written from the heart by one who knows the souls to whom he spoke, and 
understood their needs and infirmities.’’— 7he Living Church. 

EX,LIBRIS SERIES. New Volume. 

Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. With 188 illustrations, including 4 in color, 
and 1 copperplate. Large-paper Edition. Limited to 130 numbered copies. Royal 8vo. 
Printed on Japanese vellum. Price, $12.00, met. 

The author, who is an expert in his subject, and himself a designer of the first rank, has 
devoted several years to the preparation of this book, sparing no pains to make it useful not 
merely to designers, but to all interested in heraldry or the fine arts with which it is so inti- 
mately associated. 

HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. By H. M. and M. 
& &. TF. 

Part II. The Liturgy in Rome. Feasts and Functions of the Church. The Cere- 
monies of Holy Week. Crown 8vo. Limp buckram, round corners, pp. viii -+- 355. Price, 
$1.75. 

This little series is intended for the English and American traveller as a guide to the 
great Christian memorials, monumental, liturgical, monastic, and papal, which meet him on 
all sides in Rome. 

HARBOTTLE.—Dictionary of Quotations (Classical). By THomAs BenFiztp Har- 
BOTTLE. With Authors and Subject Indexes. Square 8vo, cloth, pp. 648. Price, $2.00. 

The translations in this volume are taken in part from well-known versions, which are 
in every instance specified in the text. 

HOOPER.—The Campaign of Sedan. The Downfall ef the Second Empire, August-Sep- 
tember, 1870. By Gzorce Hooper, author of ‘‘ Waterloo,’’ etc. With Maps and Plans. 
12mo, cloth, pp. xii-++ 382. Price, $1.00, net. Bohn’s Standard Library. 

The History of the Franco-Prussian War prepared by the German General Staff stand, 
as the authentic foundation of every narrative, and has been taken for the basis of this books 
which is an endeavor to present its essence in a succinct and readable form. 

LEE.—Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sipnzy Lez. Mew Volume. Vol. 
LIII. Smi-Sta. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi+ 485. Price, $3.75, set. 

‘¢ Many names occur of men who though not born in England gained distinction there. 
a indicate the broad field covered by this vast and growing collection.—New York 

ne. 


‘¢ A great series whose execution is truly beyond praise, as the labor spent upon it is we 

fear at the best beyond any adequate reward.’’— Zhe ation, New York. 

LOCKYER.—The Sun’s Place in Nature. By Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
etc. With numerous Illustrations and an Appendix. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-+ 360. Price, 
$2.75, net. 

‘¢ Professor Lockyer very justly takes front rank among the astronomers of the present 
day. He is not only distinguished for his research, but he is also a master of a clear and 
vigorous literary style which enables him to present most entertainingly the results of his re- 
search to the average reader.’’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

LYRIC POETS (THE). Edited by Exnzst Ruys. With an Etched Portrait. Limp cloth, 
extra gilt top. Price, $1.00. 
The Lyrical Poems of John Keats. Pp. xxiii-+ 188. 


*¢ They bear some likeness to the well-known Golden Treasury Series, with the im- 
provements in book-making that have come in within the past few years. In dainty and un- 
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pretentious elegance of typography, this small, light volume may well serve as a model, and 
it is equally to be commended as an example of appreciative and unassuming editing.’’— 


New York Time. 
MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READINGS, 
With Notes and Vocabularies by G. EuckNEFAsNACHT. New Volume. French Poetry 
for the Young. By Vicror Ockr, late of Victoria University, etc. 16mo, cloth, pp, 
ix-+-96. Price, 40 cents, met. 


flIAGNENAT.—Key to the Exercises of the French Practical Course. By Jutss 
MAGENAT, State University of Kansas. 12mo, paper, pp. 26. Price, 25 cents, met. 


McCRADY.—The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 
1670-1719. By Epwarp McCrapy, a Member of the Bar of Charleston, S. C., and 
Vice-President of the Historical Society of South Carolina. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 762. 
Price, $3.50, met. 

Mr. McCrady’s history of the State under the proprietary government has all the in- 
terest of romance, and like a successful novel it increases as he proceeds with the story. His 
account of the Colony’s trials during the disasters of 1713-16 is of absorbing interest. 

NICHOLSON.—Principles of Political Economy. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A, 
D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh ; sometime Examiner 

in the University of Cambridge, London, and Victoria. Vol. II. book III. Exchange. 
Pp. xiii + 328. Price, $2.25, met. 

‘* This book is not only valuable for the manner in which it explains the principles of 
political economy, but also for the historical information it contains.’’— Zhe Monist. 

SIDGWICK.—Practical Ethics. A Collection of Addresses and Essays. By Henry Sinc- 
WICK, author of ‘* The‘Methods of Ethics ;’’ ‘* The Elements of Politics,’’ etc., etc. I2mo. 
cloth, pp. vi-+ 260. Price, $1.50. The Ethical Library. 

The Contents of this volume are: I. The Scope and Limits of the Work of an Ethical 
Society. II. The Aims and Methods of an Ethical Society. III. Public Morality. IV. 
The Morality of Strife. V. The Ethics of Religious Conformity. VI. Clerical Veracity. 
VII. Luxury. VIII. The Pursuit of Culture. IX. Unreasonable Action. 

TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE).—New Volumes. 

BOSWELL.—The Life of Samuel Johnson. Vols. V. and VI., which complete the 
Work. 

GOLDSMITH.—The Vicar of Wakefield. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 50 cents. 
Limp leather, gilt top. Price, each, 75 cents. 

‘« The limp binding, the thin paper and beautiful print, the decorated title-page, frontis- 
piece, and all the rest, seem to say the last word in luxurious book-production. Yet this is a 
popular edition at the most popular price. These are indeed the days when a poor man can 
form himself a library, and possess the masterpieces of literature, no longer in cheap and 
nasty, but in cheap and beautiful editions.’’— Zhe Speaker. 

WARNER.—The Study of Children and their School Training. By Francis War- 
NER, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. (Eng. ), Physician to the Lecturer at the London, 
Hospital ; Physician to the Royal Albert Orphanage, etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. xix + 264. 
Price, $1.00, ez. 

This work is addressed chiefly to teachers, parents, and others in daily contact with 
children ; but contains information that is likely to interest those engaged in directing edu- 
cation, philanthropy, and other forms of social work as well as those concerned with mental 
science. 

WARNER.—Three Lectures on the Anatomy of Movement. A Treatise on the Action 
of Nerve-centres and Modes of Growth, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xiv-+ 135. Price, 75 cents, met. 

The purpose of these lectures is to show that, in studying the motor action of the brain, 
we are studying an integral portion of the body which is subject to the same laws as the rest 


of the body, and that forces which, while acting upon the brain, stimulate motor action are 
those which stimulate growth in other parts and other tissues. 































WHITTAKER’S Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-book. By Pxitir R. BySRLING. 
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16mo, 


full limp morocco, round corners, pp. viii-+-377. Price, $1.75. 


WILLIASISON.—Portrait Miniatures. | 


From the time of Holbein, 1531, to that of Sir 


William Ross, 1860. A Handbook for Collectors. By Gzorcr C. WILLIAMSON, Litt. D. 


Large paper edition, limited to 150 numbered copies, with 7 extra plates. 


Price, $18.00, met. 


Imperial 8vo. 


Dr. Williamson’s volume is designed to provide the amateur collector and general reader 
with a reliable guide in which he may find information on the methods employed, and a short, 
consecutive account of all the best-known exponents of the art, from the date of Holbein to 
our own times. Chapters are also given on collecting and preserving miniatures, on the bibli- 
ography of the subject, and on notable collections. 
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Physical Science 


LIGHT VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 
By SytvaAnus P. THompson, Professor of 
Physics in City and Guilds Technical College, 
London; Author of « Elementary Lessons in 
Electricity and Magnetism.” 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

There is no text-book of ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in 

Blectricity and Magnetism” in such general use as a 


peference work in American Colleges as that prepared by 
Frof. Sy.vanus THOMPSON. 


| 
} 





Educational Science 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
By Dr. FRANCIS WARNER, Author of “A 
Course of Lectures on the Growth and Means 
of Training the Mental Faculties.” Cloth. 
16mo. Price, $1.00. 

THE SOCIAL MIND AND EDUCA- 
TION. 
By Prof. GEoRGE E, VINCENT, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill, Cloth. 16mo. Price, 
$1.25. 
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Works on Sociology and Economics 





Outlines of Sociology 
By Lxster F. Warp, LL.D., Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00 


Its aim is to give a clear idea of the science of sociol- 
ogy in itself and in its relation to other sciences. 


The Social Mind and Education 
By Grorce VINCENT, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, Chicago University. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 


This volume presents education as the increasingly 
purposeful effort of society to converse, criticise, reor- 
ganize, and perpetuate the collective tradition. Certain 
current pedagogical theories, such as the Culture Epochs 
and the Correlation of Studies are discussed in the light 
of this sociological concept. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience 

By HENRY SPENCER NASH, Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cambridge, Mass. The Rela- 
tion Between the Establishment of Christianity 
in Europe and the Social Question. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


“There are passages of genuine eloquence, where the 
highest thought is wedded to the noblest utterance, clear 
and strong and telling; every word the right word and in 
phe right place.”"— Zhe Churchman. 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES OF 


Economic Classics 


Edited by W. J. AsHLEY, M.A., Professor of 
Economic History in Harvard University. 


TURGOT :—Reflections on the Formation and 
Distribution of Riches (1770). Jn Press. 


Limp Cloth, Globe 8vo, 75 cents Each. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular of volumes ready. 


The importance of this work in the history of economic 
thought, is, of course, well known. It is a brief and most 
lucid statement of the doctrines of those ‘‘ Physiocrats,”” 
those ‘‘ Economistes’”’ Jar excellence, who may be re- 
garded as the creators of modern Political Economy; 
who played so rz a part in the intellectual and political 
development of France in the eighteenth century, and 
who exercised so profound an influence upon Adam Smith. 


Principles of Political Economy 


Vol. I., Books I. and II., $3.00 net 
Vol. I1., Book III., $2.25 net 
‘* It is the work of a profound scholar and thinker, and 


of an acknowledged authority in economic science.” 
—The Transcript, Boston. 
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NEW WORKS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, RTC. 


PUBLISHED BY 






THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Select Documents 
Illustrative of the History 
of the United States 


1776-1861 
Edited by W1LL1AM MacDownaLb, Professor of 
History and Political Science, Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Cloth, 8vo, 82.00 
The selections, ninety in number, cover the 
period from 1776 to 1861—from the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence to the out- 
break of the Civil War. The 
The Sources documents are given either in 
of History. full or in significant extracts, as 
their nature and importance seem 
to indicate, and follow in each case an official or 
authoritative text. Each document is prefaced 
by a brief introduction and a select bibliography. 


The Growth of 
The French Nation 


By GEORGE BuRTON ADAMS, Professor of His- 
tory in Yale University. Originally prepared 
especially for the use of members of the Chau- 
tauqua Circles. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.25 
‘«Mr. Adams has dealt in a fascinating way 

with the chief features of the Middle Age, and 

his book is rendered the more 
From the _ attractive by some excellent illus- 

Educational trations. He traces the history 

Review. of France from the Conquests by 
the Romans and Franks down to 

the presidency of M. Félix Faure, and has always 
something to say that is clear and to the point.’’ 


American History 


Told by Contemporaries 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor 
of History, Harvard University. In four vol- 
umes. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $7.00 per set 
Price of Vol. I. alone, $2.00 
Vol.I. ERA OF COLONIZATION. (1492-1689.) 
Ready. 


Vol. Il. BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC. 
( 1689-1783.) Ready in February. 

Vol. Ill. NATIONAL EXPANSION. (1783-1845. ) 
In Preparation, 

Vol. IV. WELDING OF THE NATION. (1846- 
1896.) Zo Follow. 








Essays on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction 
and Related Topics 


By Witt1AM A. DuNNING, Professor of His- 
tory, Columbia University. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 

Its chief purpose is to present in an impartial 

manner the most conspicuous phases of the cen- 


stitutional development of the United States dur- 
ing the troubled years from 1861 to 1870. 


A Students’ History of the 
United States 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History, 
Harvard University, author of ‘‘ The United 
States of America, 1765-1865.’’ With maps, 
illustrations, etc. 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.40 net 

Ample lists of references, general readings, 
and illustrative material make this book pecu- 
liarly valuable to the general 

mnt dg reader. Suggestive questions 
der Matern will enable any reader to adopt 

Methods the better methods of studying 

Z history, which a few colleges 
already encourage by their requirements for 
admission. 


South Carolina Under 
the Proprietary Government, 
1670-1719 


By EDWARD McCrapy, Vice-President of the 
Historical Society of South Carolina, Member 
of the Bar of Charleston, S. C. 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, $3.50 net 


Mr. McCrady’s history of the State under the 
proprietory government has all the interest of 
romance, and, like a successful novel, the inter- 
est increases as he proceeds with the story. 

Throughout the story is told vividly, yet with 
true legal accuracy, and the work as a whole is 
one which cannot be considered as belonging to 
one State alone, but as a part of and an impor- 
tant contribution to the nation’s history. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of Israzt GoLLancz, M.A., University Lec- 
turer in English, Cambridge, etc. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 50 centseach. Full 
limp leather, gilt top. 75 cents each. 





The following Volumes have already appeared: 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. In Four Vols. With Glossary, etc. 


Florio’s Montaigne. In Six Vols. With Notes, Glossary, and (in the 
sixth volume) Appendix by A. RayNgEyY WALLER. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In Six Vols. With Notes by ARNoLp 
GLOVER. 

Wordsworth’s Prelude. With Notes, etc., by Prof. G. C. Moore-Smiru. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Table of Dates, etc., by Miss E. GoLLAncz. 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. With an Appendix by G. A. AITKEN, 


Browne’s Religio Medici and Urn-Burial. With a Glossary by Miss Ursuta 
Houmg, B.A. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Index of Quotations and Glossary by W. WorRaLL. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. In Three Vols. With Notes and Biographical 
Tables by G. Lowes Dickinson, of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Chapman’s Odyssey. In Two Vols. With Glossary, etc., by W. H. D. Rouss. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 


Zo be published shortly. 
English Critical Essays. I. Ben Johnson’s Discoveries, etc. 





PRESS NOTICES. 

London Daily Telegraph.—*‘ Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more, scholarly 
edition.”’ 

London Times.— All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to the charming little 
series of ‘ Temple Classics.’ . . . The type is clear and comely, the paper is thin but strong, and 
the volumes are handy in form, and very attractive in appearance. . . . Price, appearance, and con- 
tents of the volumes should all combine to secure for them a ready acceptance at the hands of beok- 
lovers,’’ 

Dial.—As dainty and charming specimens of bookmaking as could well be imagined. 

Outlook. —Classics in the world’s literature. 
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The Macmillan Company. 


Cb TC I A Gift of Rare Beauty and Value. 
c emp e Shakespeare's Plays and Poem’s Complete 
in Forty Volumes. Bound in Vellum. 


Shakespeare, Bo se Sx, sso. 


Sold tn Sets Only. 


Each volume contains a complete play, with a photo-gravure frontispiece and is printed 
carefully on handmade paper, 32mo. 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
Limp Cloth, Gilt Top, 45 Cents Each. 
Paste Grain Roan, Flexible, 65 Cents Each. 














Complete in Forty Volumes. 


The Tempes Winter’s Tale Troilus and Cressida 
Two ne eel of Verona King John Coriolanus 

Merry Wives of Windsor Richard Il Titus Andronicus 
Measure for Measure Henry IV. Part I.; Romeo and Juliet 
Comedy of Errors Part Il Timon of Athens 
Much Ado about Nothing Henry V Julius Cesar 

Love’s Labour’s Lost Henry VI. Part I. ; Macbeth 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream Part Il.; Part Ill —, and Cleopatra 
Merchant of Venice Richard Il Cymbeline 

As You Like It Henry VIII Pericles 

Taming of the Shrew Hamlet Rape of Lucrece 
All’s Well that Ends Well King Lear Venus and Adonis 
Twelfth Night Othello Sonnets 





Since the text is that of the Standard Globe Edition, references to Shakespeare’s plays by the 
number of the line, apply equally well to this edition; a detail which brings it at once in touch with 
all the best commentaries and other Shakespeariana. 

oN t 

io more eee .— —— rg en Fi pocket reading edition of Shakespeare’s poems and plays than 

«To sum up the many excellences of this edition Of Shakespeare is to declare it the most convenient and beau- 
tiful ot the many small ‘editions of Shakespeare that have appeared, and their name is legion.””— Zhe Churchman. 

The Temple Shakespeare aims to present a text untampered with in the perfection of inexpen- 
sive yet artistic workmanship. As fostering a love for something beyond mere utility in book-mak- 
ing and a desire to increase one’s library by the addition of similarly attractive examples of typo- 
graphical art, these volumes deserve something more than a passing mention. 

“ The most fastidious taste will be satisfied by an edition so refined without, so superfine within. ng most ex- 
acting demand would be met . the gift of these dainty volumes, one or all. —Public Le , Philadel phia. h 
ay general reading and for class-room use there is perhaps no better edition than : Temple.’”’— The Dial, 

How great the success of the “ Temple” Shakespeare is appears from the fact that when it had 
been — — six months about a million of the volumes in it had been sold in this coun- 
try and Canada alon 

— no more — combinations of beauty and utility exists in the book-making art.”"—Boston Home 

“Both ape and publisher have done their work well, and the completed edition is at once popular and schol- 
arly—a rare and happy combination which it is a pleasure to “commend.” — Chicago Tribune 

This edition has been used in the class-rooms at Yale College almost from its first appearance, 
and after this final test of actual use Professor Wm. L. Phelps writes: 


“I have made up my mind to use no edition of ae except the Temple. I consider it the best edition 
for the private library, for general reading and for college 





SEND FOR A CIRCULAR TO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
. ; 
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GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 


Uniformly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles engraved on Steel. 
New and cheaper edition. $1.00 each volume. 





HEINE'S LIEDER UND GEDICHTE 


Now ready. Selected and arranged with notes and a literary introduction 


By C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., etc., 
Professor of German Literature in Kings College, London. 





The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems. By F. T. PALGRAVE. Parts I 
and II. 

Bacon’s Essays, By W. Avpis WricnT, M.A. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By JoHN BuNYAN. 

The Children’s Garland. Selected by Coventry PATMORE. 

The Ballad Book. Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. Edited, with Notes, by F. T. PALGRAVE. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by J. Lu. Daviss, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected, with Notes, by G. Masson. 

Deutsche Lyrik. Selected by Dr. BucHHEIM. 

Chrysomela. A Selection from the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick. Arranged by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE. 

Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by Rev. A. AINGER. 

Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

The Essays of Joseph Addison. Chosen and Edited by JoHN RICHARD GREEN. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. Translated into English by E. J. Counc, M.A. 

Poems of Shelley. Edited by Stoprorp A. BRookE. 

Theocritus, Bion, and [Moschus. In English Prose. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. 

Poetry of Byron, Chosen and Arranged by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, etc. Edited by W. A. GREENHILL. 

The Speeches and Table-talk of Prophet Mohammed. Chosen and Translated by 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor. Edited by Sipney CoLvin. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 

Children’s Treasury of English Song. Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 

The Phedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras of Plato. Translated by Rev. J. WRIGHT. 

Balladen und Romanzen. Edited by C. A. BucHHEmM, Ph.D. 

Lyric Love. Edited by WitL1AM Watson. 

The Art of Wordly Wisdom. By BALTHASAR GRACIAN. 

Theologia Germanica. Edited by Dr. Preirrer, Translated from the German by SUSANNA 
WINKWoRTH. With a Preface by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. New edition. 

Selections from the Poems of A. H. Clough. 

The Christian Year. By JoHN KEBLE. With introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Southey. By E. DowDen. 

Hydriotaphia and the Garden of Cyrus. By Sir THomAs Browne. Edited by the late 
W, A. GREENHILL, M.D. 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


St. Matthew, St. Mark and the GeneralsKpistles, 


18mo, cloth, 50 cents; morocco, 60 cents. 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


T he lessons for six months 
H ave been so chosen that the 
E ntire series is taken from 


Matthew or the Four Gospels. 
Of necessity the selections 
Do not include all the text; 
Each week it is necessary to 
R ead the part left out so as 

N ot to lose the connection. 


Read it in this little book, 

Easy to carry in the pocket, 
And printed in a modern way. 
D o you realize what a difference 
E ven such a slight change as a 
Re-arrangement merely of the 
Same sentences can make ? 


B ut your classes will find 
I n it a fresh interest; the 
B ible will appear to them 
Like a new book altogether ; 
E very teacher should have it. 


OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES ARE: 
Biblical Masterpieces (one vol.) 


“Tt will be a revelation to many readers of the beauty and powervof the Bible through the 
very fact of bringing so much from scattered pages to a common focus, The whole series of which 
this is a member will be very useful, but perhaps this volume will be, to the great majority of people, 
the most highly prized of all.”— Prof. Albert S. Cook, Yale University. 


The Old Testament 


Complete in seventeen volumes, the last of which will be ready"in February next. 
History Series. Prophecy Series. Wisdom Series. Poetry of} the Bible. 


Genesis Isaiah Proverbs Biblical Idyls 

Exodus Jeremiah Ecclesiasticus Deuteronomy (Fare- 
Judges Ezekiel Ecclesiastes—Wis- well Songs of Moses) 
Kings Daniel and dom of Solomon. Psalms—Lamentations 
Chronicles Minor Prophets Book of Job (two volumes. ) 


‘‘ To the student, and to all persons who relish truth in its finest form of expression, it is a pos- 
itive boon.” —Fohkn F. Hurst, Bishop of the M. E. Church. 


The New Testament (four vols.) 


St. Matthew (with St. Mark, etc.). Just Ready. 

St. Luke and St. Paul (2 volumes.) March. 

St. John (with Epistles and Revelation). Afrii. 

Price per volume: 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; morocco, 60 cents. 

«We can only renew our commendation of Prof. Moulton’s admirable work in the preparation 
of the successive volumes of this series. Every lover of the Word of God should have them all.” 
The Christian Advocate, New York. 

“The beauty and grandeur of the marvelous composition impress the reader as never before 
when thus presented.” 7he Sunday School Times. 

‘While no scholarly minister can afford to do without the various volumes‘of this series, they 


are especially fitted to increase the interest of general readers in the Scriptures.” —orthern Chris- 
tian Advocate, 
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Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 


WILLIAM CARLETON. 


Edited by D, J. O'DONOGHUE, With Portrait and lilustrations by PHIZ 


4 Vols. Cloth, gilt top. Each, $1.50. 


‘¢ Those who wish to know the genuine character, every-day life, homely joys 
and sorrows of the Irish peasant on his native soil must still resort to Carleton’s 
vivid portraits. Himself the son of a peasant and brought up among those who 
used the Irish tongue, he depicted a notable variety of characters in: humble life. 
He was not blind to their faults, nor too partial to their virtues, but showed them as 
they were in the days of hedge-schools and barbarously severe penal laws.”’ 





Daudet’s Illustrated Novels 


A new edition of ALPHONSE DaupET, in English, with i//ustrations in the 
text of the several volumes by BIELER, MonreEcurt, De Myrsacu, PICARD, Ross!, 
Concon1, ARANDA, DE BEAUMONT, MONTENARD, etc. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, with 
a cover design by H. GRANVILLE FELL. $1.00 per volume. ; 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON. SAPPHO. 

TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS. 
KINGS IN EXILE. JACK. 2 vols. 

ARTISTS’ WIVES. ROBERT HELMONT. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. 


‘¢ This last and most handsome edition of the works of Daudet should be on 
the shelves of every library.’ . 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


STUDIES OF LOCAL AMERICAN LIFE. 





Old Times in Middle Georgia 


By RicHaRD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of ‘‘ Old Dukes- 
age? i borough Tales,’’ ‘‘Widow Guthrie,’ ‘*Old Mark Lang- 
ston,’’ ‘‘ The Primes and their Neighbors,”’ etc., etc. 
‘¢ A dainty collection of stories and sketches, readable, charming and suggestive . . . told 
with a humor as gentle and pervasive, and yet as mirth provoking as it is kindly, without malice or 
sting.’ —JOHN HENRY GRAVES in The Atlanta Journal. 


‘‘ They are human nature, genial, graceful and truthful, and are simply beautiful pictures of a 
life real and full of interest. The reader who dips into one of these stories does not want to lay 
aside the book until it is comipleted.’”’— 7%e Jnter- Ocean, Chicago. 


Sketches from Old Virginia 


By A. G. Brapiey. A collection of short stories, a series 
Cloth. 12mo. of studies of the characteristics of a generation that is fast 
$1.50. dying out in Virginia, relating chiefly to the period covered 
by the fifteen years, or so, following the late war. 
‘¢ The sportsman will enjoy his account of the first introduction of fly-fishing to the notice of the 


rude mountaineers of the Blue Ridge ; and the general reader will find that sort of fascination that 
belongs to all genuine descriptions of places and people.’’— Zhe Nation, New York. 


A Forest Orchid ana other stories 


Cloth. 12mo. By Etta Hiccinson, author of ‘‘ From the Land of the 
$1.50. Snow Pearls: Tales of Puget Sound,”’ etc. 


‘¢ Much of the humor and pathos of humble and uneventful lives is brought out in these delicate 
little dramas, while their setting brings before us the beauty of the splendid hills that tower above 
the veils of purple mist.’’— 7e Sun, New York. 


‘* By a writer whom lovers of truthful, delicate fiction watch with interest.’’—Pudlic Opinion. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


From the Land of the Snow Pearls 


Cloth. 12mo. Tales of Puget Sound. By Exta Hiccinson, author of 
$1.50. ‘‘A Forest Orchid and other Tales,” etc., etc. 


‘Mrs. Higginson, in the best of these stories, takes the most direct road to the reader’s heart— 
she knows how to get at the pathos of common everyday life. Her stories are wonderfully compact 


and each has a strong single situation. We regard her as one of the best of American short-story 
writers.”’— The Outlook. 
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The Works of Lewis Carroll. 


Alice’s Adventure in Wonderland. With 42 Illustrations by TenNiEL. $1.00, 


Through the Looking-glass and What Alice Found There. With 50 Illustra- 
tions by TENNIEL. $1.00. 





Alice’s Adventure in Wonderland, and Through the Looking-glass. In 
1 vol. With TENNIEL’s Illustrations. $1.25. 


The Hunting of the Snark: An Agony in Eight Fits. With 9 Illustrations 
by Henry Horipay. New edition. $1.00. 

Rhyme? and Reason? (Containing ‘‘The Hunting of the Snark.’’) With 65 
Illustrations by ARTHUR B. Frost, and 9 by Henry Houipay. $1.50. 

Sylvie and Bruno. First Part. With 46 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
Cloth extra, gilt. $1.50. 

Sylvie and Bruno. Concluded. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Cloth 
extra, gilt. $1.50. 
“Happy Lewis Carroll! It is impossible to think of him, even over his grave, without a 


4 sense of sunshine and of joy. In the Elysian fields the humorists take him by the hand, Shakes- 
7 peare and Cervantes greet him as a friend and comrade.”—New York Tribune. 
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Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. 


TALES OF 1812. 
By JAMES BARNES, 


Author of ‘* Naval Engagements of the War of 1812,” etc., ete. 
With numerous illustrations by R. F. ZocBaum and Car_Tton T. CHAPMAN. 
12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top and side pp. ix+281. Price, $1.50. 


‘‘ There are passages in this latest book which are as strong and captivating as 
the work of the best writers of the day; to mariners and those who love the sea and 
ships these tales will appeal irresistibly. Each story is a gem in itself. It is 
told with a directness and a strength which carries conviction. All are based upon 
actual occurrences, Mr. Barnes tells us, and while some of the incidents related 
may come under the head of tradition, yet most of them are historical facts, and 
he has worked up each tale so cleverly, so compactly, and so entertainingly, that 
they may, one and all, be taken for models of their kind.’’— Seaboard. 
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D. APPLETON & CO0.’S. NEW BOOKS 





Modern English Literature. 


By Epmunp Gossz, Hon. M.A. of . Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Literatures of the World 
Series. Uniform with ‘‘Ancient Greek Liter- 
ature,’’ by GILBERT MurRRAY, and ‘‘ French 
Literature,’? by EDWARD DOWDEN. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The aim of this informing and well-balanced volume 


is to show the movement of English literature, and to 
give the reader a feeling of its evolution, the slow un- 


winding of the threads of literary expression down suc- | 


ceeding generations. The author has retained the char- 


acter of a historical survey with the introduction of the | 


obvious names, but he has kept before him expression, 


form, and technique, as the central interest. it has been | 
found convenient for practical purposes to begin with the | 
age of Chaucer, omitting the archaic periods, and con- | 


tinuing a carefully considered survey, in which the poets 


are properly prominent, down to the age of Tennyson, | 


without including living writers. The author’s knowl- 


edge, training, and experience have equipped him with | 
ingular « | for the preparation of this valua- | 





ble and important work. 


The Psychology of Suggestion. 


A Research into the Subconscious Nature of Man | 


and Society. By Boris Sipis, M A.,Ph.D., 
Associate in Psychology at the Pathological 
Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 
With an Introduction by Prof. WILLIAM 
james, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The book is an original investigation into the nature 


of suggestion and into the subconscious mechanism of | 


the human mind. The subconscious nature of man’s 


psychic life is closely examined, and a theory of the | 


constitution and activity of the mind is worked out. 
The theory of the subconscious is used to elucidate 
many important pathological phenomena of individual 
and social life. Mental epidemics are traced to their 
source, and their causes and nature of operation are ex- 
amined and explained. 


Evolutional Ethics and Animal 
Psychology. 


By E. P. Evans, author of ‘‘ Animal Symbol- 
ism in Ecclesiastical Architecture,’’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book describes the evolution of ethics, or the 
growth of rules of conduct in primitive human societies, 
articularly with reference to man’s ideas regarding the 
lower animals and his treatment of them. The first 
part, on Evolutional Ethics, discusses that conduct of 
tribal society, the influence of religious belief on it in 
the course of evolution, and man’s ethical relations to 
the animals, closing with a chapter on the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. ‘The second part, on Animal Psychol- 
ogy, treats of manifestations of mind in the brute as 
compared with those in man, the possibility of progress 
in the lower animals, their powers of ideation, and 
speech as a barrier between man and beast. On the 
scientific foundation which he thus aims to construct the 
author bases a claim for the recognition of the rights of 
animals, which he regards as subordinate only to the 
rights of our fellow men. The book is spiced with in- 
teresting anecdote, and is exceedingly readable. 





Various Fragments. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Along with a considerable variety of other matter, 
these “ Fragments ”’ include a number of replies to criti- 
cisms, among which will be found some of the best speci- 
mens of Mr. Spencer's controversial writings, notably 
his letter to the London Athena@um on Professor Hux- 
ley’s famous address on Evolutionary Ethics. His views 
on eopyright, national and international, ‘‘ Social Evo- 
lution and Social Duty,” and ‘* Anglo-American Arbitra- 
tion,’’ also form a part of the contents. 


A Treatise on Surveying. 


By WILLIAM M. GiLuespiz, LL.D. Edited 
by Capy STALEY, Ph.D., President of the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio. New edition, in Two Parts. Part 
II; Higher Surveying. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


The volume completing the work, includes triangular 


| surveying, geodesy, trigonometric leveling, barometric 


leveling, and precise leveling, topography, field astron- 
omy, hydrographical surveying, mining surveying, city 
surveying, and other special topics. The best authori- 
ties have been consulted in order to render the work as 
reliable as possible. 


Astronomy. 


By Acngs M. CLERKE, A. Fow er, A.R.C.S., 
and J. ELLARD Gorz, M.R.I.A. A new 
volume in the Concise Knowledge Library. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“*It has fallen to the editor of the Concise Knowl- 
edge Library to plan a book that shall be adequate and 
also concise, and he has succeeded. The new volume 
of the Library is an admirable review and history of the 
subject. Miss Agnes M. Clerke has treated of it histor- 
ically; Mr. A. Fowler describes the practical side of astro- 
nomical research; Miss Clerke again deals with the solar 


| system,and Mr. J. Ellard Gore with thesidereal heavens. 


The book is well written and illustrated, well printed and 
strongly bound, and is altogether a model of a popular 
work of reference and instruction.’’—Pad/ Mali Gazette. 


Crusoe’s Island. 


A SBird-Hunter’s Story. A new volume of 
Appleton’s Home- Reading Books. By FRED- 
ERICK A. OBER, author of ‘‘Camps in the 
Caribbees,’’ ‘‘ Travels in Mexico,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. I2mo. Cloth, 65 cents, set. 


In this book the author gives a description of the veri- 
table island in which Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely 
life, the scene of his wreck, his cave, his bower, his 
Man Friday, the birds and trees he saw, or ought to have 
seen, together with a narrative of the author’s own ex- 
periences in the wilds of Tobago; and his life for a time 
was much like the original Crusoe’s, It is a book of un- 
usual interest to both old and young. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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T is probably safe to say that no topic of current interest to 

| an intelligent man cannot be found treated immediately 
in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, generally illustrated, and 
often with the opinions of the best authorities in the world to 
back up the information on the subject. As evidence of the 
manner in which this news and opinion is presented, HON. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT says (in a letter just received): 


“The REVIEW OF REVIEWS does really important work, because it gives not merely an 
epitome of what is going on in the world, but a chance to every man of whatever political creed, who 
writes seriously and deeply, to reach the classes of our people most interested in the vital government 
and social problems of our time. I know that through its columns, views have been presented to me 
that I could not otherwise have had access to; because all earnest and thoughtful men, no matter how 
widely their ideas diverge, are given free utterance in its columns,” 
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SHORT STORIES 


25 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year. 


—+ + ete) pee eo 


It was Edgar Allan Poe who said that 
there 1s an immense force derivable from the 
totality of the short prose tale. Fifteen of 
the best of such “forces” as were ever col- 
lected under one cover are found in the 
October SHORT STORIES, which seems 


to improve in quality with each wssue.— 


Boston Daily Globe, Sept. 18, 1897. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 





Cut out this Coupon and send with 25 Cts., and 
: you will receive the October, November and De- 
cember, 1897, issues of SHORT STORIES, a 
magazine of high-class fiction. 
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Address :— 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 
Bryant Building, N. Y. 
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Important New Publications. 





SIMON DALE 


By AntHony Hops, 


Author of “ Phroso,’’ “The Heart of Princess Osra,” 
« The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. 


A new novel by the greatest of all living romantic 
writers. The story is laid in the time of Charles II. and 
has chiefly to do with the English and French courts. 
These furnish material for a tale of love, intrigue and ad- 
venture that could not be surpassed, and the author has 
availed himself of his opportunities in a remarkable man- 
ner. The work lies in a slightly different field from that 
which he has previously cultivated, although the same 
brilliant and original touch which is so strongly shown 
throughout ‘‘ Phroso” and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
is noticeable in the new story. 


Neli Gwyn, Charles Il. of England, and Louis 
XIV. of France figure prominently in this story. 


z2mo, cloth, with 8 full-page illustrations by W. St- 
John Harper, $1.50. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY 
By S. Barinc Gou.p, 
Author of ‘‘The Broom Squire,” ‘* Mehalah,” ‘Court 

Royal,”’ etc. 

The author has always been a close student of early 
English life, and his books are instructive as well as 
readable. Bladys is a historical romance of the close of 
the last century. Thescene is laid partly near the famous 
Stewponey Inn, near Stourton Castle, at the time when 
the country on the road to Chester was infested with 
highwaymen, and partly at Shrewsbury. 

The story contains the last instance of the burning 
of a woman for" petty treason,” t.e., the murder o 

er husband, which took place at Shrewsbury in 
1790. The very interesting Red Sandstone country, 
with its inhabited caves, the refuge of the highway- 
men and their confederates, is described. 

ramo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE WHIRLPOOL 
By GeorGes GIssiNG, 
Author of “In the Year of the Jubilee,” “‘ Eve’s Ran- 
som,’’ etc. 

Mr. Gissing’s late work has attracted a great deal of 
attention in England by its strength and truth. Harold 
Frederic, in a recent issue of the Mew Verk Times, 
dwelt upon this fact at length, and predicted still greater 
success for him in the future. ‘fhe Whirlpool” is a 
story of modern English life, and is of absorbing interest. 








“Admirably written and admirably conceived, this | 


iz «@ novel to deltght all who seek with anxiety 
among modern fiction for what is truly valuable.”’ 
—London Literary World. 
12mo, cloth, with a cover by Will Bradley, ¢1.25. 


THE TALES OF 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Containing ‘‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” ‘The | 


Sinners’ Comedy,”’ “‘A Study in Temptstions,” “A 
Bundle of Life.”” These have been obtainable heretofore 
in small separate editions only, which have been of a 
peculiar size and not convenient for the reader. 


| of the Pre-Raphaelite group. 


ANDREE’S BALLOON EXPEDITION 
IN SEARCH OF THE NORTH POLE 
By M. Lacnamsre and M. Macuuron. 

The authors are the experts in zrostatics who accom- 
panied Andree to Spitzbergen, and saw him sail through 
the air into the unknown. 

Complete py er regarding the construction and 
equipment of the balloon are given, together with all the 
details of the preparations for the start, and the circum- 
stances surrounding the latter itself. 

The description of the departure of the three heroes 
ts thrilling and dramatic. Should Andree never 
return, this volume will prove a permanent record 
of all that can be known regarding his dar- 
ing attempt, unless other explorers should find rec- 
ords or relics of his expedition. 

The work is to be illustrated more than fifty 
engravings after photographs taken by the authors 
during the time of preparation, and at the time of 
start. 

12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE SON OF THE CZAR 


By James GRAHAM. 

An unusually interesting historical novel, dealing with 
Peter the Great, Catherine his wife, and the weak and 
unfortunate Czarowitz Alexis, the heir te the throne, who 
met a miserable fate. A most thrilling and insiruc- 
tive romance. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ZISKA 
The Problem of a Wicked Soul 
By Martie Corrg.1!, 
Author of “ Barabbas,’”’ “‘The Sorrows of Satan,” “‘A 

Romance of Two Worlds,”’ etc. 

A new edition of this popular work, which has been out 
of print for several months. 

“ Ziska is a first-rate story of the occult. . . . It 
has an artistic power to justify the enormeus first 
edition (50,000 copies) which the London publishers 
have issued.”’—Chicago Tribune. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Letters of 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
to William Allingham 1854-1870 
By GrorGe Birxseck Hitt, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Editor of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, etc. 
This book is an important contribution to the history 
It is full of curious and in- 


| teresting matter, not only in the actual letters of Rossetti, 


but in the copious annotations contributed by the editor. 
To his unrivalled editorial diligence, Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
adds personal and sympathetic reminiscences, and the 
result is a masterpiece of discursive annotation. 

“Of greatinterest and value,and assured of per- 


| manent existence.’’ —London Glove. 


“< The most interesting of the various memorials 


| of Rossetti." —London Times. 


The tremendous success of Mrs. Craigie’s latest | 
novel in England, where she is regarded as the 


greatest woman novelist since the time of George 

Eliot, has aroused renewed interest in her early 

works, and resulted in this new edition of them, 

whichis tobeuntform with “ The Schoolfor Saints.” 
12mo, cloth, $1 so. 


8vo, cloth, stamped with gold, $4.50. 


LAKEWOOD 
A story of To-day. Marv Harriott Norris. 
A delightful sketch of life at Lakewood, written in an 
unpretentious but charming style. 
“* The b00k is well written and the dialogue bright 
and witty.’—Quiny Whig. 
12m0, paper, 50 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers or sent post-paid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


27 & 29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 
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‘The power above and behind all thrones is public opinion” 





Public Opinion 

is not distinctively a literary journal. It is something more than a literary 
journal. It is an eclectic weekly that covers every field: Politics, Ameri- 
can and foreign, Science, Theology, Letters and Art, and miscellaneous 
subjects. In its Letters and Art department you will find the most en- 
lightened discussion of literary topics that appears in the journals of this 
and foreign countries. Probably you cannot afford to subscribe to 3,000 
newspapers, magazines and reviews; in PuBLic Opinion the most valuable 
portion of this number of periodicals is reproduced in attractive form. 

Considerable space is devoted to book reviews and the staff of re- 
viewers is composed of men of national reputation in their respective fields. 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the Smithsonian Institute; Prof. F. H. Knowl- 
ton, of the Geological Survey; Prof. C. D. White, of the National Museum, 
Profs. J. H. Gore, and L. D. Lodge, of Columbian University, Wash- 
ington; Prof. Geo. J. Smith, of the Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia; James B. Shrigley, Esq., of Philadelphia; Dr. Klein, of the Bureau 


of Education; and other specialists in their several lines of work are con- 
stant contributors to our review department. 


EDUCATORS 


Teachers and instructors of every grade have many responsibilities. 
Unquestionably the greatest of these is the obligation to keep thor- 
oughly posted on current thought in every department of human 
activity. This obligation may be fulfilled at the smallest expense of 
time, effort and money by reading . ° 





PUBLIC OPINION 


- Pror. J. W. JENKs, of Cornell University, in an article in the American Journal of 
Sociology, says: 

A paper whose aim it should be to give the news fairly and fully, to give the 
basis for judgment on all political questions, to give carefully written, moderate 
opinions on both sides, might be more of an educating influence in the community, 
and might have a stronger tendency toward elevating the political tone of our 


country than a dozen new universities. Something is now done in that direc- 
tion by PUBLIC OPINION. 


Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, says: 


PUBLIC OPINION is a wonderful success and ought to circulate a million 
copies weekly. 


Sample copies sent free. $2.50 per year; $1.25 for six months, 
65 cents for three months. 








Send for list of premiums, magasines and books. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE CRITIC 


of Jan. 22 gives in full M. Zola’s address at the grave of 
Daudet. The original manuscript, which is in its possession, 
is reproduced in both French and English, the translation, 
in the latter case, being made by Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
whose striking description of M. Daudet’s funeral appeared 
in THE CRITIC of Jan. 8. M. Zola never wrote more 
directly from the heart than in this brief but eloquent trib- 
ute to his old comrade in letters; and a peculiar interest 
attaches to the words of one of the two most famous of 
recent French authors over the grave of the other. The 
last page of the MS. is given in facsimile. THE CRITIC’S 
account of the life and writings of Daudet appeared on 
Dec. 25. 

Send thirty cents for the three Daudet numbers, or $3 
for the year and volume beginning Jan. 6. 


MR. KIPLING’S “ RECESSIONAL,” 


on Dickinson hand-made paper, 6 x 8 inches, rubricated title 


and signature the latter in facsimile of autograph, 10 cents 


net, or $7.50 for 100 copies. 


THE CriTic Co. 
289 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

















SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? 


By W. J. Henperson. Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. 


12mo, $1.00 wet. 


CONTENTS: 
PART 1.—THE QUALITIES OF GOOD MUSIC.—The Essentials of Form: Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony.—Poly- 
phonic Forms.—Monophonic Forms.—Romantic Form.—Fundamental Principles.—Vocal Forms: Church Counter- 


int.—Simple Song Forms.—Operatic Forms. 
rere aay Ae we By of Music. 


The Content of Music: The Sensuous.—The Intellectual.—The 


PART .—!HE PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC.—Instrumental Performances: The Orchestra.—Chamber Music.— 
The Piano.—The Violin.—Vocal Performance: The Work of a Chorus.—Solo Singing. 


The author says in his ‘‘ prelude :’” ‘‘ Music is a thing of law and order. 


which may not be understood by the average man. 


There is no ineffable mystery about it 


Let us then address ourselves to the inquiry, What is good music? 


It is not a question to which a complete and satisfying answer can be given, but something can be said which will, 
perchance be of aid to him who has been in search of some guide for his judgment.” 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS 
By Wisur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School» 
Hartford,Conn. With over 250 illustrations and maps: 
8vo, $1.00 ez. 
Mr. Gordy is widely known in educational circles as a 
successful teacher, particularly of history, and as the co- 
author of “ A Pathfinder in American History.” Hehas 
here written a history of our country, for vse in schools, 
which is eminently in advance of its predecessors, in 
clearness of arrangement, in presenting the essentia/s in 
a way that will most surely appeal to the child, and in 
omitting or lessening in importance the mass of matter ir- 
relevant to the real record of our nation’s growth. The 
work is abundantly illustrated and contains most sugges- 
tive hints to teacher and pupils alike. 


HORACE MANN AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
The Great Educators Series. By Prof. B. A. Hins- 

DALE, of the University of Michigan. $1.00 we?. 

A careful and striking biography of the founder of our 
present public school system, which incidentally shows 
most pict quely the ing develop of our 
common schools during the last half century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS 
AS A CREED 


By B. B. Warrigtp, D.D., Professor in the Theological 

Seminary at Pri 12mo, 75 cents. 

The recent celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the framing of the Westminster Standards 
has awakened a wide-spread interest in these venerable 
documents. Dr. Warfield’s book, which the Outlook de- 
clares able and brilliantly written,” describes the origin, 
character and contents of this statement of belief by the 
Presbyterian fathers. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH 


By Wit1t1am Regp Huntincton, D.D., Rector of 
Grace Church, New York. (Zhe Beddiée Lectures 
Sor 1897.) 12M0, pp. 109, $1.00. 

Dr. Huntington here presents with force and clearness 
his views on the theory and the practicability of a Na- 
tional Church with special reference to our own country. 
He names as the three watchwords of unity: ‘In the 
field of Dogma, theological and ethical, Condensation ; 








in the field of Polity, Co-ordination; in the field of 
Worship, Classification. 


155-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SCHOO Lee. 


Gives all the school news of the greatest Public School Cen- 


ter in the World. 


The only School Newspaper published, and the only journal 
of general circulation among the 75,000 teachers and school 
officers of GREATER NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT, in a school population of 7,000,000 pupils. 

SCHOOL has a general circulation among Boards o/ Education, 
Public Libraries and School Superintendents throughout the 


country. 





SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 





H. S. FULLER, Epiror. 


‘ 


Subscription Price, $2.00 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE SCHOOL NEWS CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


















“ALWAYS ABREAST OF THE WORLD.”’’ 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 





os BN THE. . 


North American Review 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 


The Right Topics 
By the Right Men 
At the Right Time. 











THE NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW constantly offers to the public a 
programme of writers and essays that excite the reader and gratify the 
intellectual appetite. In this respect there is no other magazine that 
approaches it.—Mew York Sun. 


Te 
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THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any magazine this 
country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it discusses and 
the eminence of its contributors. — Albany Argus. 


| PHOHGELOSSSHD SSDS FECHOEHE HS OE ECHESSEOGEHSHESCOESCOCOSE 


No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the 
opinions of the leading writers and thinkers on all questions of public 
interest as THE NoRTH AMERICAN REviEw.—JZoston Journal. 


This magazine has for more than eighty years, within its own well- 
defined lines, stood at the head of monthly publications.— Chicago 
Record. 


Presents the best current thought on the topics it treats of. It 
appeals to a field above mere popularity, and it stands there pre- 
eminent.— Wheeling Intelligencer. 


‘Cannot be ignored by the reader who keeps along with current 
discussion.—Jndianapolis Journal. 


’ 50 CENTS A COPY $5.00 A YEAR 





The North American Review 


291 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OLD GLORY SPEAKER 


BY HENRY R. PATTENGILL. 


CONTAINS: “The White Bordered Flag,” John E. McCann’s “ America,’ “ Kearsarge and 
Alabama,” Washington’s Address, “ Bannockburn,” Decoration Day Selections, Lincoln’s 
Address, “« The Cumberland,” « Horatius at the Bridge,” “ Sheridan’s Ride,” «« Nathan Hale,” 


- Warren’s Address,” Speech of John Adams, “ Patrick Henry’s Address,” “Blue and , the 
ray.” 


80 OF THE CHOISEST PATRIOTIC PIECES WRITTEN. 
126 Pages. Price, 25 cents. 


For Sale by THE MODERATOR, Lansing, Mich. 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE DETERMINATION OF BAROSMETRICAL HEIGHTS, A practical Method of Baro- 
metrical Leveling and Hypsometry, by F. J. B. CorpE1Ro, Surgeon, U.S. N. 12mo, full 
limp leather. $1.00 

BREWING CALCULATIONS, Gaging and tabulation, formulae tables and general informa- 
tion for Brewers and Excise Officers surveying Breweries, by C. H. BATER, M.A., F.C.S., 
Inland Revenue, 340 pages, vest pocket edition, round corners, gilt edges. 60 cts. 

STABLE SANITATION AND CONSTRUCTION, by T. E. Coteman, F.S.I.  A_most 
important work, 210 pages, 183 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. ; $2.40. 

LISTS AND CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


12 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 


»» THE MOST POWERFUL EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL OF MODERN TIMEsS.’’ 





A GUIDE FOR ALL SCHOOL BOARDS. 
THE.AMERICAN 


School Board dournal 


~ OFFICIAL PUBLICATION. OF AL?: 








SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS . 2 
STATE AND NATIONAL. \ 


monG the current periodicals of the day there is . 
none that has attracted more widespread attention 
than our publication devoted to Boards of Educa- 
tion and executive school officials. It reports 
concisely the doings of every school board or school com- 
mittee in the United States, including important executive 
actions, new rules, new regulations, best methods of heating, 
ventilation, text books, adoptions, school !aw decisions, 
models of school buildings, statistics upon salaries, engrav- 
ings of leading school men, etc.; briefly, we keep schoo! 
boards abreast of the times. = 
A publication of this kind forms a valuable aid to the public spirited schvol official, teacher and parente. It will 
place him in touch with the current movements in the school world, and enables him to deliberate more intlligently 
and act more judiciously. Subscription price, $1 per year. Issued monthly. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PuBLISHER, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: MILWAUKEE: 
3 East 14th St. - 45-47 Jackson St. 372-6 Milwaukee St. 
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“The Survival of the fittest.’’ 


EDUCATION. 


The oldest of the high class educational magazines, entered its eighteenth year, 
September, 1897. In its sphere it is 


A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 


However crowded with reading matter your table may be, you should not fail 
to take and read the oldest and best educational monthly magazine in the United 
States. All articles printed in Education are 


STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 


It is contributed to and read by many of the leading educators of the day. No 
progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample Copy for Six 2-Cent Stamps. Try it for a Year. 





EASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 





“NEW YORK EDUCATION” 


is published at Albany, New York, to furnish the official school news of the State Department there. It is concededly 


One of the Leading School Magazines in America. 


Beautifully Illustrated (handsomely illuminated cover), it contains Special Articles, Theory and Discussion. 
«© Who and What ”’ (lives of leaders of civilization and their work), School Men of the Hour (illustrated), wd! he Best 
to be Found ’’ ( leadi — on the current educational — summarized), ‘‘ All the World Over” ( current 


news), School Hel; 001 Boards, Rural Schools, Natural Study ( conducted by the staff of the College of Ag- 
ricuiture, Cornel t P taioer tty), Child Study, Kindergarten departments. 


IT SATISFIES ALL EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 


A Normal College President, Dr. W. ¥. Miine says, “lam thoroughly impressed with the excellent char- 
acter of the magazine in every respect. Such authorship and such editing is sure to win substantial recognition.”’ 

The Dean Sf ———— University, Albert me says, “ All the numbers have been good and the last 
(D high d of excellence.” I like the spirit of the magazine, its news features interest 
me and I find that I have occasion to consult it very frequently. 

A City Supt., A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, N. —— **T am greatly pleased with the contents of your publi- 

cation and find much therein that will prove beneficial to the educational work of the State.”” 

High School Principal, ohn G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y., sends word, ‘‘ Keep right on ity your maga- 
zine. Several of the articles published ‘have each been worth more than the subscri — price.”’ 

Town Superintendent, ¥. C. Norris, Canan a ay i N. Y., believes “ It fills a great want.’ 

School Commissioner W. H. Peck, Whitestone, 3 ( Author of Peck’s Arithmetic ) en that “ From 
beginning to finish it bears the impress of modern methods and up to date thor 

Union School Principal S. D. hee Seg Witherbee, N. Y., writes that “ Of the many different educational 
papers I have read in my work as a teacher, New York EpvucaTion in m judgment surpasses them all.”’ 

Manager Teachers’ Codperative Association, Orville Brewer, Chicago, lll., ofrme, “ It is the best thing 

et.” 

Mable Hall Chase, Kindergarten, Newtown (L.1.),N. Y.: ‘Ihave seen a copy of the magazine and like 
Kindergarten Department. The suggestions on ‘ Morning Talks for Thanksgiving’ were very helpful.”’ 

Current History and Pedagogics announces that “ It is excellent and comes near being the ideal school 
paper.” 





68 Royal Octavo Pages Monthly. Price, $1.00 a Year. 


“NEW YORK EDUCATION” COMPANY, 
24 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y- 
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AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. AN INDISPENSABLE 
AID TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIR- 
CULAR. GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCH- 
ESTER, NEW YORK. 





The 
Indiana School Journal 


is oue of the oldest and one of the best educa- 
tional papers in the country. Probably no other 
school paper in the Great West spends so much 
money for contributions. It secures in this way 
the best thoughts of the best writers. The 
JOURNAL is more than forty years old but never 
displayed more vigor than it shows at present. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Address the editor, 
W. A. BELL, Indianapolis. 


The Ohio 
Educational 
Monthly, 


The State Organ, is one of the oldest 
and best Educational Journals in 
the United States. 





Sample Copies sent on application. 


Subscription Price, $1.50. 
In Clubs of four or more, $1.25 each. 


The best advertising medium in the 
State for School book firms and Schoo! 
supply houses. 


O. T. CORSON, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





The Method of the Recitation 


BY 
Drs, Charies A. and Frank M. McMurry, 

is the most notable addition to pedagogical liter- 
ature of the year. It is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the principles that must govern the recita- 
tion and the method of applying these principles 
to the different studies in the elementary schools, 
Price, $1.00. 


The Story of Ulysses 
For Boys and Girls, 


is written in language easily comprehended by 
children in the third and fourth grades, but the 
book will be read with interest by those of much 
higher grades. It retains the spirit and rhythm 
of the original and gives a connected story in 
the chronological order, By AGNES SPOrFoRD 
Cook. Price, 50 cents, 


Send for descriptive catalogue of these and 
other professional books for teachers, and hooks 
for children, and for use as supplementary read- 
ing. A sample copy of the Public-School Jour- 
nal sent free on application. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





Remington 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 
draw old friends closer and attract 


new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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AMERICA’S LEADING REVIEW 





6 hea: nature of the material published in THe Forum, 

and the perfectly pure character of its reading mat- 
ter, entitle this review to a place in every home. As a 
work of reference, and a basis for debates, it is invaluable 
to teachers in the grammar grades and in the high schools, 
who aim to impress on the minds of their pupils the duty 
of knowing what.are the topics of national interest with 
which citizens should be conversant. Patriotism and 
intelligent citizenship must necessarily be based ’on the 


knowledge of the needs and ambitions of the nation; 





35 Cents a Copy 
$3.00 a Year by Subscription 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING Co. 
1 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


announce the simultaneous publication in America ond Bugland of the® 
important constitutional history of the French Commonwealth. 


FRANCE 


By Joun Epwarp Courtenay BopLey 





2 Vols. Cloth. Demy 8vo. 
TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN FEBRUARY. 


In this book the author has treated French institutions with the 
same care and method as were given to those of this country by 
Bryce in his. American Commonwealth, or Russia by ‘Mackenzie 
Wallace. 

Of the two volumes, the first deals in an exhaustive and judicial 
way with The Revolution and Modern France; The Constitution and 
the Chief of the State. 

The second is devoted to The Parliament System, and Politica: 
Parties. | 

The work represents the result of a seven years’ continuous resi- 
dence in France in constant association with the French people of 
all classes and of all shades of opinion. 

In connection with Bryce’s American Commonwealth, it affords the 
basis of an exhaustive comparative study of the institutions of the 
two great modern republics. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





